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then a million girls, 7 through 17 yrs. of age, will cele- 
the 35th anniversary of the Girl Scout movement on Mar. 
by initiating special projects in family relations, commu- 
planning, intercultural relations and food conservation. At 
: Girl Scouts packing gifts for children in war-torn countries. 
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Labor Notes 





On 1946 Honor Roll 


Twelve persons outstanding in the 
struggle for labor’s rights and civil 
liberties have been named to the 
Workers’ Defense League’s 1946 
Honor Roll. Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, national chairman of the League, 
made their names public recently. 

Among those so honored was 
George S. Counts, New York, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for lead- 
ership in defense of democracy 
through education and public action. 
Dr. Counts is a member of Local 2 
AFT and former president of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

Also included on the Roll was 
Matthew Woll, New York, vice- 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, for vigorous leader- 
ship in the fight against slave labor 
all over the world. 


Co-ops Achieve 
Billion Dollar Business 

Measured in volume of business, 
membership, and production, 1946 
was a banner year for cooperatives. 
Taken all together, cooperative busi- 
ness, both farm and city, is con- 
servatively estimated to be valued 
at over a billion dollars. 

During the past year, three new 
national cooperative organizations 
were formed: the National Coopera- 
tive Mutual Housing Association, 
the Cooperative Health Federation 
of America, and the North Ameri- 
can League of Student Cooperatives. 

The Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., which had devoted a major 
part of its activities to education 
and promotion of commodity co- 
operatives, has transferred these 
functions to National Co-ops, and 
has become an all-inclusive federation 
of co-ops in the fields of housing, 
medical care, commodity, credit, in- 
surance, banking, utility, recreation, 
and student co-ops. 

Affiliated with National Co-ops 
are 1,500,000 family members. Near- 
ly 1,000,000 additional families are 
members of co-ops not yet affiliated. 

In the international field, it was 
a year of rebirth. The International 
Co-op Alliance held its first post- 
war Congress in Zurich with dele- 
gates from 22 nations participating in 
deliberations designed to shape world 
co-op policy. Throughout the world, 
85,000,000 family members are asso- 
ciated with the I.C.A., which is a 
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permanent consultant of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

Most dramatic of all the year- 
long activities was the organization 
of the International Co-op Petroleum 
Association, which will challenge the 
domination of the world oil mo- 
nopolies. Co-op oil from the USS. is 
already being shipped to co-ops in 
Sweden, France, the Netherlands, 
South Africa, Australia, China and 
other countries. A recent survey 
shows that co-ops affiliated with Na- 
tional Co-ops, Inc. owned and oper- 
ated 179 productive plants including 
oil refineries, mills, factories, mines, 
and processing plants. In addition, 
they processed 500 oil wells and more 
than 1600 miles of pipe line. 

Co-op housing drew the spotlight 
in the field of consumer co-op serv- 
ices. More than a hundred veterans’ 
co-op housing associaticns were or- 


ganized during the year. Several 
regional commodity co-ops have 
building supply departments and 


there are now four lumber mills and 
more than 300 co-op lumber yards 
available to supply building ma- 
terials. The National Co-op Mutual 
Housing Association coordinates all 
these housing projects. 

The development of co-d6p_ hos- 
pitals and health associations has 
led to the formation of the Co-op 
Health Federation of America. Six 
co-op hospitals are in operation and 
forty more are in the process of 
organization. A score of co-op health 
associations are now found from 
coast to coast. 

Progress has been made in the field 
of co-op insurance. Automobile, life, 
and fire insurance associations have 
a total of over $38,000,000 in assets. 

Credit unions throughout the 
United States continued to grow, in 
spite of minor set backs during the 
war period caused by credit restric- 
tions. The credit co-ops have assets 
of over $350,000,000, with more 
than 3,500,000 members. 

Significant strides have been made 
in the establishment of super-markets 
in the larger American cities. They 
will make possible more extensive 
penetration in the retail food mar- 
kets of urban areas. 

Organized labor is showing ever- 
increasing interest and participation 
in promoting and supporting co-ops. 
At the last annual convention of the 
AFL, the Executive Council reported 
as follows: 


“During the year significant prog- 
ress has been made in strengthening 
the ties between the AFL and the 
Co-op League of the U.S.A. We 
commend the growing interest in 
consumer co-ops which is developing 
among our unions. We urge all af- 
filiated unions to take an active part 
in the consumer co-ops in their com- 


munities and where there are no 
well managed co-ops, to organize 
them.” 


Retusal to Negotiate 
Blamed for Public Strikes 


The major strikes of 
public employes has been the refus- 
al of public officials to sit down and 
negotiate with the workers, Arnold 
S. Zander, president of the American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes (AFL), stated 
in an address in Chicago. 

Strikes in the field of public serv- 
ice, he said, would disappear if pub- 
lic officials would recognize unions, 
negotiate with them in good faith, 
and act promptly on grievances. 

Prof. William C. Reavis of the 
University of Chicago agreed with 
Mr. Zander that there would be bet- 
ter relations and fewer strikes if 
school boards would sit down with 
teachers and discuss salary problems 
instead of rejecting demands arbi- 
trarily. He said that teachers’ sal- 
aries should be increased because 
teachers cannot be economically in- 
dependent under the present price 
level on salaries paid in the past, and 
because the quality of teaching is 
deteriorating, due to inadequate pay, 
rapid turnover and the lower quality 
of recruits. The Federal and State 
Governments will have to aid the 
cities in meeting the additional costs 
of public education, he added. 

Herman Pope, executive director 
of the Public Administration Serv- 
ice, said a solution in the general 
public interest could be found in the 
adoption of equitable pay plans with 
the participation of employes in 
gathering and checking information 
used in setting them up. 

Howard L. Russell, director of the 
American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, said that welfare experts favor 
social insurance to offset the effects of 
any business recession that may come 
next year or thereafter, and for 
solving the problems of medical care 
for the indigent. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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TEACHERS AND STRIKES 


In several states bills have recently been in- 
troduced which would make it illegal for public 
employes, including teachers, to engage in a 
strike against the government of the state or 
to belong to an organization of government 
employes that asserts the right to strike against 
the government of the state. 

According to the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Delaware legislature on Jan. 30, 

Any person who engages in a strike against the govern- 
ment of the State of Delaware or who is a member of 
an organization of government employes that asserts the 
right to strike against the government of the state of 
Delaware, or who advocates, or who is a member of an 
organization that advocates the overthrow of the govern- 
ment of the United States, or the government of the 
State of Delaware by force or violence, and accepts em- 
ployment the salary or wages of which are paid from any 
appropriation contained in any Act passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Delaware, shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be fined not more 
than One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) or imprisoned for 


not more than one (1) year, or both, in the discretion 
of the Court. ... 


In this bill the word “strike” is used to mean 
“any voluntary or willful stoppage of work for 
any cause other than illness.” 

Another provision of the bill is that “Any 
person who engages in a strike against the gov- 
ernment of the State of Delaware or any of the 
Departments or Agencies of the state government 
shall forfeit any and every right which such per- 
son may enjoy under the provisions of Chapter 
104, Volume 45, Laws of Delaware, 1945, as now 
written or as the same may be amended, which 
provides for pensions for state employes in cer- 
tain cases.”’ 





COPIES OF JANUARY ISSUE 
NEEDED! 

About 2000 AFT members, most of them from 
older locals, such as those in Atlanta, Cleveland. 
and Gary, did not receive a copy of our January 
issue. The reason is that a large package of our © 
magazine wrappers turned up in Louisiana in- 
stead of at the printer's, where the mailing is 
done. By the time the mistake was discovered, 
most of the magazines left after the regular mail- 
ing had been sent to new members. 

If you have finished reading your copy of the 
January issue and no longer need it, you might 
place it in an unsealed envelope bearing a 3-cen! 
stamp and send it to our office at 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. These copies could then be 
sent to members who failed to receive a magazine 
and who ask for one. 




















On the Educational Front 


HE phenomenal organizational progress of 
Pe AFT during the 1945-46 school year, 
when 72 new locals were chartered, has continued 
in recent months, and even greater progress is 
being made during the present school year. 


56 New Locals Chartered 
During First Semester of 1946-47 

During the first semester of the 1946-47 school 
year 56 new locals were chartered, although 
usually most of the new locals are chartered dur- 
ing the second semester. These 56 new locals 
represent the greatest period of progress during 
the first semester in AFT history. Unless there 
are some unforeseen developments in the organi- 
zation program, at least 100 new locals should 
be chartered before the end of the present school 
year. The organization of these 56 new locals 
during the “slack season” also represents one of 
the most outstanding achievements in the dif- 
ficult field of organizing “white collar” workers in 
the history of the labor movement of America. 
The AFT, which for several years (as AFL Vice- 
President Matthew Woll has pointed out) has 
been one of the most rapidly growing white collar 
unions in the world, now stands near the front 
in organizational progress among the white col- 
lar unions of the nation. The AFT has multi- 
plied its membership more than five times during 
the very period when other unions of public em- 
ployes, both AFL and CIO, have experienced 
very “tough sledding.” The organization of 
white collar public employes has proved to be 
one of the most difficult fields of organization in 
the entire labor movement. 

There are now AFT locals in all of the 30 
largest cities of the country, with the exception 
of Houston, Texas. Also, locals have now been 
chartered in nearly three-fourths of all cities over 
100,000. Approximately 300 locals have been 
chartered in cities and towns having less than 
100,000 population. The field for organization 
of new locals, therefore, is rapidly becoming re- 
stricted to smaller cities and towns. Organiza- 
tion programs are already under way in many of 
the cities and towns which are not yet or- 


+ 


ganized. 


AFT Almost Destroyed after World War I 

The exceptional progress of the AFT in the 
postwar period of World War II is in sharp con- 
trast to the tragic experience of the organization 
following World War I. After the AFT was 
organized in 1916 it grew rapidly until in 1920 
the membership was more than 10,000. 

Following World War I non-union teachers’ 
organizations throughout the nation, alarmed by 
the progress of the AFT, joined in the general 
anti-labor drive in an attempt to crush the 
movement to unionize teachers. The AFT had 
not gained sufficient strength to withstand such 
an overwhelming onslaught and two-thirds of the 
membership was wiped out within a few months, 
The national organization did not recover from 
this blow for more than ten years and the rapid 
growth of the AFT in recent years did not be- 
gin until 1933-34. Only through the uncon- 
querable spirit of the indefatigable leaders of the 
national union at that time did the AFT survive 
the difficult decade following the crushing at- 
tack upon the national organization in the early 
1920’s. 

Today another nationwide campaign has been 
launched against the AFT, and once again the 
non-union teachers’ organizations are co-operat- 
ing closely with those powerful interests which 
are carrying on a well-organized and highly- 
financed drive against organized labor. The AFT, 
however, has gained sufficient strength that it 
seems to thrive on powerful opposition and the 
campaign against the organization seems to result 
in strengthening the national union rather 
than weakening it. The classroom teachers of 
the nation are awakening to the fact that non- 
union teachers’ organizations have been able to 
accomplish little over the years and that the 
frantic attempt of company union organizations 
to stop the progress of the AFT is, per se, the 
most persuasive argument in favor of the AFT 
and the most glowing tribute to the success of 
the organization. 


AFL Education Committee Meets 

The Permanent Education Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor met at AFL head- 
quarters in Washington on January 6. The Com- 
mittee studied and recommended numerous 
changes in the proposed Congressional bill to 
set up an extensive program of workers’ educa- 
tion—and service to organized labor—in the 
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universities of the nation. 

The Committee also adopted a program ad- 
yocating better salaries, tenure, and retirement 
for teachers and a billion dollar federal aid pro- 
gram as the solution of the crisis facing the 
schools. This program, which received wide pub- 
licity throughout the nation, will serve as some- 
thing of an opening gun in the drive for federal 
aid in the new Congress. Vice-President Arthur 
Elder, AFT Washington Representative Miss 
Selma Borchardt, and Secretary-Treasurer Irvin 
R. Kuenzli, who is a member of the committee, 
attended the meeting. 


Advisory Committee of Educational Division 
Of Bureau of Labor Standards Meets 

On January 7 a number of officials of educa- 
tional organizations, including the secretary- 
treasurer of the AFT, were invited to attend a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee of the new 
educational division of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Arthur Elder is chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The group discussed the educational ob- 
jectives of this new service in the Department 
of Labor. 

Since the AFT initiated the campaign to secure 
federal aid for workers’ education, following the 
White House Conference on Adult Education in 
1942, the new workers’ education program in the 
Department of Labor and the Congressional bill 
to provide an extensive labor education service 
represent to a large extent victories for our 
own national union. If the labor education bill, 
which is based on the original AFT resolution, is 
enacted by Congress, the entire labor movement 
of the nation will be greatly strengthened. 


American Council on Education 
Holds Two-Day Conference 

On January 24 and 25 Miss Borchardt and 
Mr. Kuenzli attended a two-day conference of the 
American Council on Education in Washington, 
D.C. Officers of nearly all of the leading edu- 
cational organizations of the nation were present. 
The first day was devoted entirely to a thorough 
discussion of universal military conscription for 
youth. After presentation of a special committee 
report and an open discussion, a sub-committee of 
nine members was appointed to draft a statement 
for the entire group. Mr. Kuenzli was appointed 
a member of this sub-committee. The report of 
the sub-committee, which was adopted unani- 
mously by the conference, expressed opposition 
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to universal military training in peacetime until 
the need for it has been demonstrated. It is an 
interesting fact that the position of this confer- 
ence was essentially the position taken by the 
AFT and the AFL in 1945 and subsequently. 

The second day of the conference was devoted 
to a prolonged discussion of federal aid. Al- 
though in past years the American Council on 
Education was not unanimously in favor of fed- 
eral aid to education, the general sentiment 
seems to be favorable at the present time. The 
discussion in this conference indicated clearly 
that only those who have worked closely with 
the federal aid problem in Congress over a period 
of years can fully understand all of the difficult 
problems involved in securing federal aid for 
education. 





. .* 
Chairmen of AFT Committees | 
Academic Freedom 
{ Ann Maloney, Gary, Ind. 


Workers’ and Adult Education 
Mark Starr, New York, N. Y. 


Child Care and Juvenile Delinquency 
Elizabeth Newton, St. Paul, Minn. 
Cultural Minorities 
Layle Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Education by New Media .- 
Madeline Long, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Educational Policies 

Dorothy Weil, Chicago, Il. 
| Insurance and Credit Unions 
Frank Henke, Chicago, IIl. 
| International Relations 

Selma Borchardt, Washington, D. C. 
Pensions and Retirement 

James Fitzpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 
School Secretaries 

Winnifred M. Higgins, Chicago, IIl. 
State Federations 
} George Wilson, Marion, Ohio 
Taxation and School Finance 

Arthur Elder, Detroit, Mich. 
Tenure 

Edward Jerrow, Cleveland, O. 
Vocational Education 
George Hammersmith, Toledo, O. 
Working Conditions 

Maurice Hennessy, Superior, Wis. 
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THE A. F. T. VACATION WORKSHOP 
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Madison, Wisconsin, August 1946 
Two Weeks of Recreation, Education, 


And Aid in Solving Local Problems 


By VIDKUNN ULRIKSSON 


from all over the United States will have the 
opportunity to attend the two-week AFT Vaca- 
tion Workshop sponsored by the AFT and by 
the University of Wisconsin School for Workers 
at Madison. 

The date for the Workshop has not as yet been 
set, since the heavy requirements from various 
union groups that are planning institutes make 
it necessary to adjust the institutes in such a 
manner as to secure the maximum use of avail- 


Fics the fourth consecutive year, teachers 


able housing facilities. The exact date, therefore, 


will be announced later. 

As in the past, a program of the greatest pos- 
sible significance to public school, college and 
university teachers, librarians and others inter- 
ested in unionization of the teaching profession 
will be offered. Outstanding authorities on edu- 


cation as well as persons who have had a wealth 
of experience in the field of teacher organization 
will be available to the students attending this 
workshop. 

In addition, students in the Workshop will 
have the opportunity to meet with and learn to 
know members from a wide variety of trade 
unions who will be attending other institutes at 
the same time that the AFT people will be in 
Madison. This will give them an opportunity, 
through joint meetings, discussions, group activi- 
ties, etc., to exchange ideas and experiences with 
practical trade unionists whose everyday activi- 
ties include every phase of trade union work. 

The AFT Workshop has grown steadily dur- 
ing each of the three years that it has been held 
at the School for Workers. Students from twenty 
cities in ten states were represented at the 1946 
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Workshop, from New York, Philadelphia, Sche- 
nectady, and other cities in the east, and from 
Port Angeles, Washington, on the west coast. 
Twenty locals of the AFT were represented in 
the group. 

Housing facilities at the School for Workers 
will again provide unequalled opportunities for 
recreation and relaxation in addition to attend- 
ing Workshop classes. Since all classes will be 
held in the forenoon, afternoons and evenings 
will give students every opportunity to engage in 
all of the typical vacation activities found at lake- 
shore resorts. Swimming, boating, canoeing, 
sailing, hiking, and numerous other recreations 
will be available at the very front doors of the 
dormitories in which the students will be housed. 
The School for Workers also employs a full- 
time recreational director, whose sole duties con- 
sist of providing for healthful and enjoyable re- 
laxation and amusement for the students during 
the time they are not engaged in their class- 


work. 

The School’s dormitories will be located on the 
shores of Lake Mendota, adjoining the University 
campus, which is renowned throughout the coun- 
try for its beauty. Summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin are among the most popu- 
lar anywhere, because of the fact that the campus 
lies along the shores of this beautiful body of 
water, seven miles long and five miles wide, 
in an area rich in historical tradition and Indian 
lore. All of the facilities of the University, in- 
cluding libraries, student union, theatre, etc., are 
also available to students in the Vacation Work- 
shop. 

Further announcements, including dates, costs, 
etc., will be announced in the later issues of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER. Anyone wishing more de- 
tailed information may secure it by writing to 
Dr. Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Director, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School for Workers, 1214 
West Johnson Street, Madison 5, Wis. 


A.F.T. VACATION WORKSHOP 
A Delightful and Profitable Experience 


By CARR B. LAVELL, President, Local 716, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


OW is the time for locals and state fed- 
N erations to be thinking of the Workshop at 
Madison, Wisconsin. For the locals which send 
a member to the Workshop it will prove to be 
one of their best investments; for the fortunate 
teacher who has the opportunity of attending 
the sessions it will be one of the most delightful 
and profitable of experiences. 

There will be teachers there from all over the 
United States. Last year we had teachers from 
such widely scattered places as New York, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Washington, Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New Jersey. The wealth of experi- 
ences in federation and teaching activities which 
such a divergent group brings, together with their 
attendant social and cultural contrasts is, in the 
opinion of this writer, the key to the valuable 
contributions made by the Workshop. No mat- 
ter what problem the individual teacher brings 
to the Workshop, he or she will find someone 
present who has had the same problem or one 
like it and is willing to help in its solution. 

Last summer we had a double-period class 
devoted to the consideration of problems facing 
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the various individual locals represented by the 
members present. With all of the materials 
brought to Madison by the various members of 
the Workshop, as well as the rich experiences of 
the instructors and the class, it was almost im- 
possible to leave at the end of the two weeks 
without having gained much practical help, an 
enriched background and a bubbling enthusiasm 
for the federation. 

This is the type of class which appeals to the 
teacher and federation member who has come 
for the expressed purpose of securing help and 
advice in meeting certain specific problems con- 
fronting the local back home. It was this 
class which divided itself into several commit- 
tees for the purpose of making a special study 
of certain specific problems in which the in- 
dividual members of the class were interested. 
Before the end of the session we had committees 
and their reports (every member of the Work- 
shop received a copy of each report) on such 
topics as “Recruiting and Education of Mem- 
bers,” “Publicity,” “Relation of the AFT to 
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PROFESSOR SELIG PERLMAN 
Department of Economics 


Non-Union Organizations,” “Handling Griev- 
ances,” and “Political Action”—to name a few. 
Naturally much of the value of such an ex- 


perience as the Workshop offers comes from the 
efforts put forth by the members im attendance, 
However, all of us last summer felt that we 
also had the advice and counsel of outstanding 
instructors. I am certain the other instructors 
will forgive my mentioning only one of them by 
name. He is Selig Perlman, one of the great 
teachers of this country, and an authority on 
labor organizations and their problems. It is 
impossible to attend even one of his classes with- 
out being inspired and better informed. 

Two weeks at. the Workshop will do this for 
every conscientious member: (1) he will be- 
come better informed on the A F T movement 
on organized labor and a more enthusiastic 
worker for his federation, and (2) he will be 
a better teacher. Can you ask for anything 
more? 


UNES.C.0O'S PROGRAM 


HE United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
y ips Cultural Organization is dedicated to 
the belief that “since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” At its first an- 
nual conference, held in Paris from November 
19 to December 10 last year, groundwork for 
carrying out its long-term aims was laid. It is 
now up to the organization’s secretariat, headed 
by Julian Huxley of Great Britain with Walter 
H. C. Laves of the United States as his assistant, 
to give substance and concrete form to the pro- 
gram formulated at Paris. This tremendous task 
is to be carried on with a 1947 budget of less than 
seven million dollars, the cost of about two sub- 
marines. 

Suggestions for lines of activity to be pursued 
by UNESCO were not lacking when the Paris 
meetings started. They ranged all the way from 
a proposal to establish a bird sanctuary on Heli- 
goland to a frontal attack on rebuilding both the 
educational and communication facilities of the 
world. The suggestions, which had come in by 
the bagful for a year, were carefully screened 
and eventually more than a hundred projects 
emerged in the final report of the conference. 
However, by the establishment of a system of 
priorities, a reasonably possible program for 1947 
was mapped. 

William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State 
and Chairman of the United States Delegation 


to the conference, summarizes five of the major 
projects and comments on them as follows: 

“First, a world-wide attack on the problem of 
illiteracy, and the establishment of minimum 
standards of education everywhere. This is a 
revolutionary undertaking, but it lies at the 
heart of UNESCO’s long range effort. If 
UNESCO can contribute substantially to its 
solution, it will have justified its existence through 
this effort alone. Well over half the world’s 
population is illiterate. Can the world achieve 
peace through understanding in the absence of 
the simplest tools of understanding, the ability 
to read and write? Illiterate men are pawns in 
a power struggle. They are also victims of an 
inequality so grave as to constitute a threat to 
peace. UNESCO will create a staff of its own, 
supplemented by experts from many nations, to 
recommend programs for combatting illiteracy; 
to develop educational materials; and to de- 
termine how best to use books, pictures, films and 
radio, as well as the schoolroom. 

“Second, UNESCO will undertake a study of 
the psychological and social tensions that lead 
to war. When the tensions that produce unrest, 
suspicion and hatred among classes, races, and 
peoples have been identified and described we 
shall know better how to attack UNESCO's cen- 
tral problem of promoting peace through under- 
standing. UNESCO will seek to stimulate and 
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coordinate research on these tensions by social 
scientists of many nations. 

“Third, an effort to reduce the barriers that 
now obstruct the free flow of communications 
among peoples. In this UNESCO will cooperate 
with the Commission on Human Rights of the 
United Nations. We know from bitter experi- 
ence that even highly literate peoples, when they 
are cut off from a full, honest, and continuous 
account of developments among other peoples, 
can be propagandized and bullied into aggres- 
sive belligerency. UNESCO will cooperate with 
the United Nations in a report that will survey 
available facilities throughout the world for the 
printing of news, books, and periodicals; the 
production and distribution of films; and the 
broadcasting and reception of radio programs. 
The report will deal also with copyright restric- 
tions, with the high cost of cable and wireless 
communication—indeed with all the restrictions 
on the flow of information and ideas across in- 
ternational boundaries, and with the suppres- 
sion and distortion of information and ideas by 
any influence. 

“Fourth, and again in cooperation with the 
United Nations, UNESCO will explore the pos- 
sibility of creating a world-wide broadcasting 
network, under international auspices. Such a 
network might bring to ordinary people every- 
where, and in many languages, an account of the 
history, the achievements, the problems, the 
hopes and the aspirations, the music and the 
literature of other peoples. 

“Fifth, and a very different kind of enterprise 
—this one in the field of science—is the pro- 
posed International Institute of the Amazon. 
This will bring together scientists from many 
nations, and from many fields of science, to 
study the problems of food, disease, and natural 
resources of a tropical area. The tropical areas 
of the world have been characterized by malnu- 
trition and backwardness. An international at- 
tack upon this problem will offer an opportunity 
for cooperative action. It may open up new 
possibilities for the development of the tropics 
in such a way as to reduce future international 
tensions.” 

The program commission of the Paris confer- 
ence assigned its work to six sub-commissions. 
Their reports were adopted by the conference 
with minor modifications. Since it is believed 
that the report of the education sub-commission 
is of special interest to AFT members, it is given 
in full. 
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@ JULIAN HUXLEY, Director of UNESCO. at his desk 
in the Hotel Majestic. UNESCO's headquarters in Paris. 


PREAMBLE 


“The Education Sub-Commission is of the opinion that 
National Commissions or National Cooperating Bodies 
can play an important part in promoting and imple- 
menting this program and it strongly urges them to ac- 
cept this responsibiltiy. Other revelant national and 
international organizations can be of great assistance 
in furthering this program.” 


lL IMMEDIATE WORK FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(a) A STUDY OF EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING in the primary and secondary schools 
and in institutions of higher learning of the member 
states, to be conducted by the Secretariat of UNESCO, 
in consultation with a panel of experts and in collabora- 
tion with the member states. To be begun in 1947. 
(b) A SEMINAR ON EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING for teachers from member states, to- 
gether with regional seminars (on the same lines) as 
considered feasible by the Secretariat. To be held in 1947. 
(c) PUBLICATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCA. 
TIONAL YEARBOOK and the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on Educational Statistics. To be undertaken in 
1947. 

(d) CLEARING HOUSE ACTIVITIES ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS — Children, stu - 
dents, teachers, youth leaders, leaders in adult education 
and workers’ organizations, and members of various pro- 
fessions. These activities should include a study of the 
equivalence of school standards and college and uni- 
versity degrees. To be begun in 1947. 

(e) ASSISTANCE TO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CLUBS working through the educational agencies and 











ACTIVITY PROGRAM: Education for 


Democratic Human Relations 


Has your local formed a Committee on 
Democratic Human Relations? 


~ 


Have you and your local written to Com- 
missioner Studebaker to strengthen the 
request of President Landis and his com- 
mittee ? 

Have you and your local contributed to 
the scholarship fund of the Committee 
on Cultural Minorities? 


> 


Has your local consulted with your Cen- 
tral Labor Body to work cooperatively in 
getting your Board of Education to insti- 
tute a program of education for demo- 
cratic human relations? 
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w 


N.B. See report on pages |! to 13. 


f 


youth organizations of the member states, providing in- 
formation and materials for their use. To be begun in 
1947, 


I. LONG TERM WORK FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(a) A PROGRAM OF FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
under the direction of the Secretariat and a panel of 
experts, to help establish a minimum fundamental edu- 
cation for all persons. To be begun in 1947. 

(b) THE COLLECTION OF DATA ON ADULT EDUCA. 
TION from member states on the content and techniques 
of adult educational activities—exploratory steps during 
1947. 


lil. IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING AND 
TEACHING MATERIALS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(a) A PROGRAM FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEXT. 
BOOKS AND TEACHING MATERIALS AS AIDS IN DE- 
VELOPING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING. 

1. UNESCO should establish a clearing house for the 
collection and dissemination of data on the analysis and 
revision of textbooks and other teaching materials. As a 
first step in this direction UNESCO should ask every 
member state to send in 1947 a full set of its most 
commonly used textbooks in history, geography, civics 
and other subjects related to international understanding. 

2. The Secretariat should arrange for the study of 
these materials with the assistance of National Commis- 
sions and other national bodies; member states should be 
invited at the same time to study their own textbooks 
from the point of view of their effect on international 
understanding. The results of these enquiries should be 
reported to the next General Conference. ‘ 

3. The Secretariat should draw up in consultation 
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with qualified experts, a set of principles or code of 
ethics by which each member state might, as it sees fit, 
analyze its own textbooks and teaching materials. 

4. UNESCO should establish contacts with the mem- 
ber states and with associations of educationists and 
scientists and with other learned societies, in order to 
assist them, when invited, in the presentation of events 
and facts of international significance. 

5. UNESCO should call world conferences, if deemed 
desirable, on specific aspects of the revision and im- 
provement of teaching materials. 

6. UNESCO should encourage member states to make 
bilateral and regional agreements concerning textbooks 
and other teaching materials; and should assist by pre- 
paring “model agreements” and the dissemination of 
information on such agreements. 

7. UNESCO should encourage bilateral and regional 
enterprises and give assistance to them, whether under 
governmental or non-governmental auspices. 

8. UNESCO should prepare from time to time new 
materials on international affairs to be placed at the 
disposal of textbook writers. 

9. UNESCO should undertake the responsibility of 

reporting to the General Conference instances of text- 
book usage inimical to peace among nations. 
(b) A TEACHER’S CHARTER—A Committee appointed 
by the Director General should invite drafts of such a 
charter from interested persons and groups with a view 
to improving the status of teachers. To be begun in 1947, 
(c) CLEARING HOUSE FOR STUDIES ON THE TEACH. 
ING PROFESSION, to include the demand for teachers, 
problems of recruitment, the training of teachers, their 
status, and remuneration. To be begun in 1947. 


IV. ACTIVITIES IN COOPERATION WITH 
OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) APPOINTMENT OF AN EXPERT COMMITTEE ON 
HEALTH EDUCATION in conjunction with the United 
Nations, the World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, the International Labor Or- 
ganization and other organizations with special com- 
petence in this field, to explore the field of health edu- 
cation. To be begun in 1947. 

(b) STUDY OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, with special 
reference to those in war devastated countries, should 
be undertaken by the Secretariat in 1947, with other 
organizations concerned with this problem. 


V. ACTION ON OTHER PROPOSALS 


(a) RECONSTRUCTION CAMPS in 
countries were endorsed for their educational merits, the 
project being undertaken as part of the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation program of UNESCO. 

(b) THE RE-EDUCATION OF EX-ENEMY COUNTRIES 
was raised in a proposal calling for the immediate study 
by UNESCO of the general problem and issues arising 
in connection with the opening up of ex-enemy countries 
to educational and cultural influences from democratic 
countries, and the matter referred to the Executive 
Board of UNESCO. . 

(c) AN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION NEWSLETTER 
or some other form of news releases should be studied 
further by the Secretariat. 


war - devastated 
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(d) WORLD PEACE DAY -—that the Secretariat investi- 
gate the celebration of the first of January throughout 
the world as a day of the comity of nations and uni- 
versal brotherhood 


(e) TRAINING IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, with 
particular reference to an International Study Center 
and an International University, was referred to the 
Social Sciences Sub-Commission, with the understanding 
that any plans would be developed in collaboration with 
the Education Section of UNESCO. 


() EDUCATION OF YOUTH ALONG GENERAL, TECH. 
NICAL AND PROFESSIONAL LINES. —Action 
poned. 

A committee, appointed by the Education Sub- 
Commission of the Program Commission, with 
power to act for it, considered priorities for the 
projects recommended by the Education Sub- 
Commission. The committee classified the pro- 
jects in three categories: most urgent, desirable, 
and advisable. 


post- 


The AFT Conference on Education 


For Democratic Human Relations 


By LENA TULCHEN, Local 2, New York 
Member of AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 


resolution to hold a special conference for 
the purpose of working out a program of human 
relations. The Executive Council directed that 
it be held in New York City and that the Teach- 
ers Guild (Local 2) and the Committee on Cul- 
tural Minorities assume responsibility for mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. 

That conference was held with great success 
on January 11 at the Willkie Building, New York 
City, under the joint auspices of the AFT and 
the Workers Education Bureau. Delegates from 
seventeen locals and many members participated. 

Action was the key word. From the opening 
remarks of Mrs. Rebecca Simonson, president 
of the Teachers Guild and vice-president of the 
AFT, who greeted the delegates, to the closing 
comments at the end of the afternoon session, 
the emphasis was on action. 

The morning session, chaired by Dr. Francis 
Turner, Coordinator of Intercultural Relations, 
Junior High School Division, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, was spent in hearing reports 
from a number of locals. The locals had been 
requested to discuss the following: what they 
had done; what problems they had encountered; 
what their next steps were. The reports were 
definite, substantial, real. 


¥ ITS last convention the AFT adopted a 


DETROIT 

The Detroit local sent in a report. In the 
absence of the delegation from that local, its re- 
port was read by Mrs. Olivia Taylor of Philadel- 
phia. The race riot in 1943 aroused the Detroit 
Board of Education to the need of adopting a 
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school code aimed at interracial understanding. 
The AFT local began a series of its own activities, 
beginning with its own membership. They have 
since had an institute, open membership meet: 
ings, know-how teas, discussion groups. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Mrs. Ethel Hibbert reported for Philadelphia. 
Their local is working for the adoption of a ten- - 
point program to coordinate the teaching in the 
schools with the practices in the community. 
Their members have been doing their share in 
agitation for a state FEPC and similar projects. 


WILMINGTON 

Mrs. Evelyn Dickey reported for Wilmington. 
Their local showed that it could call, on short 
notice, a conference of its own, when the Dela- 
ware State Teachers’ Association refused to admit 
Negroes. Having realized that their community 
was ahead of its educational leadership, they pro- 
ceeded to engage community support for a num- 
ber of projects, such as workshops, an Inter- 
cultural Youth Group, a Workers’ Education Pro- 
gram, calling for a Civil Rights Bill for Ne- 
groes, etc. 


WASHINGTON 

Miss Thelma Raymond reported for Washing- 
ton. The conference was heartened by the 
knowledge that at least the executive committees 
of the two separate locals -there have found it 
possible to hold joint meetings. Our union, if 
it is to point the way to education for democratic 
human relations, must attempt a solution within 
its own organization. 
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TRENTON 
Miss Addie Webber reported for Trenton. 


Trenton AFT teachers did not make the local 
the center of activity. Its members were active 
in a community organization which has helped to 
abolish a segregated school. 


GARY 
Mrs. Natalie Ousley, vice-president of the 


AFT, reported enthusiastically for Gary, In- 
diana. There they had turned a students’ anti- 
Negro strike into a successful battle for bette: 
human relations, 


* * * * 


Good fortune sent President Landis to New 
York that morning. He spoke briefly for Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Mary Wheeler of the West Suburban 
local, spoke, impromptu, on a teaching experi- 
ence relative to the theme of the conference. 

John D. Connors, AFT vice-president, sum- 
marized the reports. 


* * * * 


Listening to these reports one was impressed 
by the intelligence and tact with which each 
local had adopted its own methods to meet the 
specific needs of a concrete situation in an area 
with a history and background of its own. And 
yet, in spite of the diversity, one perceived a re- 
currence of certain trends which one should 
analyze in order to adopt certain general prin- 
ciples and methods of procedure. 

These were ably presented by the experts of 
the afternoon panel. 

Between the two sessions the delegates and 
visitors enjoyed not only lunch but a most de- 
lightful entertainment furnished by Irving Cae- 
sar, author and composer, who sang some of his 
recently published “Songs of Friendship,” a most 
enjoyable method of teaching democratic human 
relations. 

The experts who addressed the afternoon ses- 
sion, presided over by Leo Shapiro educa- 
tional director of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai Brith, had been invited to be present at 
-the morning session. The idea was that if they 
got a picture of our actual problems and the 
backgrounds of our activities, they could make 
their guidance more to the point. They certainly 
did. Each of them went to the heart of the prob- 
lem. The experts too seemed to like the idea 
of an action conference. 

Dean Ernest O. Melby of New York Univer- 


sity emphasized the need of carrying our pro- | 


gram to the highest administrative level. One 
cannot teach democratic human relations in a 
school system which does not practice such rela- 
tions within its own house. He thought the ad- 
ministration of education would have to be 
revolutionized. He stressed the element of sin- 
cerity. We must really mean this thing. We 
must base our teaching on the assumption that 
every human being possesses dignity and worth 
and is a potentially creative human being in a 
democratic society. Without a sincere belief in 
this principle we shall achieve words, not an ac- 
tual improvement in inter-group relations. 


Dr. Hilda Taba of the American Council on 





Education, the next speaker, has worked with a | 


large number of school systems, helping them to 
develop programs on intercultural education. She 
can tell you it takes more than a sincere desire 
for democratic human relations to carry out a 
program which will achieve them. It takes 
know-how. This type of work has a psychology 
of its own. It requires much study and careful 
planning. She warned the conference against em- 
phasizing things which are not too important, 
such as: aiming at placing members of minority 
groups on staffs; limiting our program to race 
relations (all relations must be good if the group 
relations are to be sound). She advised us not 





to rush into an activity before exploring pos- | 


sibility of support, or before organizing that sup- 
port. Are we to invoke the force of law? Not al- 
ways. Sometimes persuasion will be more ef- 
fective. She did not want to inhibit action. She 
wanted to make sure that our action will pro- 
duce the intended results. Then if we speak, 
our voice will be heard. More than that we 
shall be a potential voice; the fear that it might 
be raised would act as a deterrent and a brake 
on prejudice. 


“Prejudice is stronger than statute” was the 


| 
) 


point of a discouraging personal experience with | 


which the next speaker, Dr. Tanner Duckrey of 
the Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Phil- 


adelphia, prefaced his talk. He stressed the | 
necessity of spiritual insight into the needs of the | 


children in our attempt to help them live decently. 
He placed upon the community the responsibility 
for helping children practice better human rela- 
tions. 

Nelson Cruikshank, Director of Social In 
surance, AFL, had just about stepped off the 
pier, home from the UNESCO conference in 
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Paris, when the committee “nabbed” him for the 
AFT conference. It wasn’t only his good nature 
that prompted him to accept; the AFL is inter- 
ested in democratic human relations, and Mr. 
Cruikshank, personally, feels that the AFT has 
a contribution to make in that field. 

He was impressed by the similarity of the 
principles we had enunciated all afternoon and 
those which had been set forth in UNESCO. 
These same principles find their application on 
an international level. Specifically, he talked 
about seminars, exchange of teachers, adult edu- 
cation programs, workshops, improvement of 
textbooks. He was applauded vigorously when 
he called for giving teachers an opportunity to 
have a voice in the formulation of policy for the 
achievement of greater international understand- 
ing. 

* * * 

It was an action conference. The reports and 
the discussion led up to the presentation of a plan 
of action (given below) by Miss Layle Lane, 
chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural 
Minorities. After a brief discussion, this plan 
of action was adopted unanimously by the 
delegates. 

Every AFT member should give this plan 
careful study and should see that his local acts 
upon it. It calls for the setting up of a machinery 
in each local for the implementation of an inter- 
cultural program and, without attempting to dic- 
tate, makes some concrete suggestions for pos- 
sible activities. 


PLAN OF ACTION 


The objectives of this conference are two-fold: first, 
to establish a more effective machinery within the AFT 
for promoting education for democratic human rela- 
tions; second, to set in motion specific activities among 
the membership in each local which will put into effect, 
as nearly as possible, the decisions of the 1946 convention 
(see AMERICAN TEACHER, October-November, 1946). 

This is not an attempt to issue a blueprint but to indi- 
cate the possibilities for action and to encourage such 
activities on the local scale as will work toward our 
common goal. 

The following suggestions are intended to indicate (a) 
machinery and (b) activities: 


MACHINERY 

That each local set up a committee, similar to the na- 
tional Committee on Cultural Minorities, to act 

(1) as the liaison between the national committee 
and the locals on matters relating to education for 
democratic human relations : 

(2) as director of activities in the local itself, or in 
cooperation with other democratic agencies in the 
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community ; 

(3) as reporters of local activities for the Amer- 
ICAN TEACHER; 

(4) as an agency to raise money for one or more 
scholarships (as recommended by the 1946 conven- 
tion) given by the national Committee on Cultural 
Minorities to the AFT workshops, to the workshops 
of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, and to the 
Fisk University Institute of Race Relations. 


ACTIVITIES 

(1) That this conference request Mr. Landis, Mr. 
Cruikshank, and Miss Borchardt to arrange an inter- 
view with the U. S. Commissioner of Education to urge 
that the Office of Education carry on a nation-wide cam- 
paign, such as was carried on in the schools during the 
war years, of education for democratic human relations ; 
further that the Office of Education appoint an Advisory 
Committee to help plan the campaign and check on its 
progress. 

(2) That each local learn the agencies working in the 
field of better human relations and secure their literature 
for study and distribution. 

N.B. It is necessary to use judgment in selecting only 
those agencies which are genuinely striving for the same 
goals as the Federation. Under the guise of unity, con- 
servative agencies will seek to “water down” action; 
while so-called “progressive” groups will exploit tensions 
for their own purposes. Some national agencies which 
locals should know are: Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, National Council for FEPC, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, Council Against Intolerance in America, 
East and West Association, American Association on In- 
dian Affairs. 

(3) That each local, in cooperation with its central 
labor body, organize a campaign to have its local Board 
of Education initiate and foster a program of democratic 
human relations in its school system. 


(4) That each local examine courses of study in teacher 
training schools and secure modification of the curri- 
culum so that new teachers may be better trained to han- 
dle effectively the many aspects of an educational pro- 
gram of democratic human relations. 

(5) That each local should, in cooperation with truly 
democratic forces in the community, hold one- or two- 
day institutes to mobilize community strength to substi- 
tute democratic practices for any existing undemocratic 
practices; particularly to secure FEPC legislation. 

(6) That each local study community and state laws 
and practices which set up barriers between citizens and 
campaign to eliminate these; further, to campaign posi- 
tively for a strict enforcement of the Bill of Rights and 
especially the 14th amendment. 

This plan of action will, of course, be carried out by 
the locals in accordance with the specific problems in their 
areas. But it is essential to keep in mind that it is mainly 
majority attitudes, practices and laws which must be 
changed; therefore that factor is an important consider- 
ation in any action undertaken. 

A real effort by the locals with the help of the AFT 
will bring us much nearer our goal of “Democracy in 
Education, Educatien for Democracy.” 
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WHAT TEACHERS CAN DO TO PROMOTE 
INTERGROUP UNDERSTANDING’ 


By EDGAR G. JOHNSTON 


Associate Professor of Secondary Education, University of Michigan 


N the development toward a unified world the 
I United States has a unique contribution to 
make. Our experience has shown how individuals 
of widely different national and social back- 
grounds can be fused into one nation with com- 
mon rights and obligations and national tradi- 
tions which do not displace regional or ancestral 
loyalties but transcend them. We are, as Whit- 
man foresaw, “a teeming nation of nations,” 
richer for the varied strands which have gone 
into the fabric of our culture. Despite inadequa- 
cies and failure to attain completely the ideal of 
“liberty and justice for all,” the degree of attain- 
ment of national unity is an impressive achieve- 
ment——“a standard to which the wise and virtu- 
ous may repair.” 

This very fact, however, makes it all the more 
important that we focus attention on those fac- 
tors which impair our national unity. Only as we 
show to the rest of the world that we believe the 
high ideals we profess, and make democracy in 
America a reality can we hold a position of moral 
leadership in the world. Our failure to achieve 
equality of opportunity for all American citizens, 
regardless of race or creed, should be a matter 
of deep concern to every thoughtful citizen. It 
is a matter of special importance to all those en- 
gaged in education, for only through education 
can the prejudice and discrimination which 
threaten our national unity be eliminated. 

Prejudice against minority groups has always 
existed to some degree. The Nazi theorists de- 
veloped it into a diabolical science of mass perse- 
cution and used it to divide and destroy formerly 
free and independent nations. There is abundant 
evidence that they had similar designs on the 
United States and that they were able to establish 
a number of foci of infection here. Even members 
of Congress were used to spread their divisive 
propaganda. The danger did not disappear with 
the collapse of German arms. Ignorance and fear 
and frustration provide the soil in which the seeds 
of prejudice will take root. 

There are four major areas in which prejudice 


*From an article in American Unity, by permission of the 
editors. 
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can be fanned to threaten national unity. There 
is the foreigner—even the second or third gen- 
eration American; the person of different religious 
faith, especially the Jew or Catholic; the eco- 
nomically underprivileged; and the individual 
of a minority racial group. At one time or an- 
other each of these groups has been made a scape- 
goat. It should be clear that depriving any 
minority of its just rights is a threat to all. What 
started as the beating up of Jews in Germany 
ended in the death of American boys from Michi- 
gan and Mississippi and California. When a 
Negro in Georgia is not allowed to vote, or a 
Jew is refused admission to a medical school 
because of his religion, or a board of education 
refuses to employ a Catholic, your rights and 
mine are placed in jeopardy. 

What can teachers do to promote intergroup 
understanding? 

We can study our own prejudices, strive to 
eliminate them, and refrain from acting on them. 

We can teach the facts of race and of cultural 
differences. 

We can eliminate from school procedure any 
vestiges of discrimination or disparagement of 
minority groups. — 

We can recognize that prejudice is something 
learned (“a baby isn’t born hating anybody”) 
and that it can be unlearned. 

We can set up situations in which representa- 
tives of various groups work together on common 
projects. 

We can inform ourselves about the teaching 
materials—books, periodicals, films, plays—avail- 
able to promote intergroup understanding. 

We can make the school itself a cooperative 
society where teachers and pupils work har- 
moniously together with mutual respect. 

We can, as citizens, work with other individuals 
and groups to remove handicaps or injustices 
which affect any group in the community. 

Intercultural education and international un- 
derstanding are the most important obligations 
of the school in this critical period of world his- 


tory. 
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College Enrollments Exceed 
Previous Record by 50 Percent 


ORE than 2 million students, a fifty per- 
M cent increase over the previous peak en- 
rollment, are now attending the 1,749 colleges 
and universities of the United States, it was re- 
ported recently by Dr. Francis G. Cornell, Chief 
of the Research and Statistical Service of the 
United States Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

The total of 2,062,000, based on an October 
15 survey by the Office of Education, was com- 
pared with the previous October peak enrollment 
of 1,360,000 reported in 1939-40. The 1946 
Office of Education survey covered those students 
attending classes or lectures conducted by the 
regular colleges and schools but did not include 
students enrolled in extension or correspondence 
courses. 

Dr. John Dale Russell, Director of the Higher 
Education Division of the Office of Education, 
in commenting on the record enrollment, stated: 
“The present student load, which is more than 
double the 950,000 total of last year, has heavily 
taxed the resources of almost all higher educa- 
tional institutions in providing adequate staff, 
housing, and classroom facilities. Every effort 
has been turned to supplying the demand for ad- 
mission to college, particularly on behalf of vet- 
erans entitled to educational benefits under Pub- 
lic Laws 346 and 16.” 

In 1945 there were fewer than 50,000 veterans 
enrolled in higher educational institutions. This 
year there are 1,073,000 veterans enrolled, or 
approximately one-half of the present total num- 
ber of students. Almost half of all students and 
more than half of the veterans are enrolled in the 
131 larger institutions. 

Enrollments in various types of institutions as 
of October 15, 1946, were as follows: 

According to the survey, more women (667,- 
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000) are attending college this year than ever 
before, even though the percentage of the total 
has dropped markedly, due largely to the phe- 
nomenal increase of men veterans. This year, 
women students constitute 32 percent of the total 
as contrasted with 61 percent in 1945, 63 percent 
in 1943, and 39 percent in 1941. 

The Office of Education is now communicating 
with selected educational officials throughout the 
country to determine the extent to which the ex- 
pansion of college facilities has been sufficient 
to accommodate all qualified persons, veterans 
and non-veterans, seeking admission to college 
this year. 
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anese trade unions is their rapid growth. 
When the Mikado announced the surrender of 
Japan, many things quickly followed. For the 
workers the most important thing was a direc- 
tive, issued in line with the policy of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and addressed by Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur to the Japanese govern- 
ment, that the organization of workers for the 
purpose of collective bargaining should be encour- 
aged. This was no formal lip service. When I re- 
ported to MacArthur, after six weeks of travel in 
Japan and after conferences with some three hun- 
dred trade union leaders in most of the big cities, 
I found that he was alive to the necessity of giv- 
ing the workers equality of bargaining power and 
that he believed that free trade unions were an 
indispensable part of a democratic society. He 
thought that the Japanese people were not in- 
herently vicious but had been perverted by the 
militarists, the Zaibatsu (big business), and the 
land-owners. These dangerous influences he was 
trying to destroy while at the same time en- 
couraging the workers to build unions. This 
meant that in a country where the unions had 


Tad MOST startling thing about the Jap- 














Japanese Trade UV. 


By MARK STARR, Workers Education 
Educational Director, International Ladies G 


been suppressed, they could now enjoy legal 
recognition. 

Never before had trade unions grown so 
quickly. The previous peak of membership be- 
fore suppression had been 400,000 members. 
Now there are in Japan over four million or- 
ganized in independent unions and in the two 
federations, the Sodomei and the Sanbetsu. The 
division between the two groups consists of the 
fact that the leaders in the first-named federation 
are Social-Democrats; whereas in Sanbetsu a 
number of the leaders follow the Communist 
party line. There is a big group of independent 
unions which do not at the moment wish to 
belong to any political grouping. 

This rapid growth has, obviously, some draw- 
backs. Some of the unions are virtually company 
unions with little independence. The employers 
and the officials of the company may belong. 
Sometimes they maintain the union financially. 
However, some of these company unions soon 
graduate into independence and, as they say, 
“fight for their rights.” 

At the other extreme, there are unions which 
have never settled down to the day-to-day work 
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conduct conferences with leaders 
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Workers Union 


of a trade union. When we asked to see their 
agreement and to check up on details of wages 
and hours, they declared their purpose to be not 
the settlement of wages and hours but to over- 
throw the Yoshida Cabinet. 

However, in the center there is growing up a 
bloc of reliable trade union members who, in 
my judgment, will be the base of rehabilitated 
Japan. 

Naturally, I talked to the teachers’ organiza- 
tions. Here too, there is a division. One of the 
teachers’ unions is affiliated to Sanbetsu and is 
said to have Communists among its leadership. 
The teachers have a very difficult job in elim- 
inating the old Mikado worship. The left-wing 
teachers say that the revision of the textbooks 
has not been drastic enough. There are com- 
plaints that the purge has not been made deep 
enough and that the old teachers do not obey 
the new rules. However, there are some of the 
teachers, whose classes I saw, who are doing an 
excellent job in introducing new and progressive 
methods into the Japanese schools. In other 
schools, the teachers were frankly puzzled. “How 
can we cover the work assignment if we allow 
our students to talk?’ said one puzzled teacher. 

The teachers’ unions, like other unions, are 
introducing new methods. They have been ap- 
plying a stagger system in their protests against 
the Minister of Education. In order to bring 
attention to their low wages, they shut up school 
at differing hours so that the parents do not know 
when to expect their children home. In some 
instances the pupils have participated in demon- 
strations in the street; such action indicates a 
tremendous change for conservative Japan. In 
other instances the teachers have been barred 
by the pupils from the classrooms on account of 
their alleged reactionary teaching, and the pupils 
in the higher classes have served as teachers. 

Outside the teaching profession there have 
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@ A Japanese teacher ladles out food for her pupils in 


a Tokyo schoolroom. Through a new army program 
76.316 children and teachers in 89 schools are being 
supplied with food. 


been “production control strikes,” by which the 
unions demonstrate that they can run the plant 
more effectively than top management can. In 
some cases the union leaders go on hunger strikes 
in protest against the management. One strike 
was very popular with the public because the 
street car operators refused to take fares. In one 
newspaper there was a serious stoppage because 
the journalists insisted that their union commit- 
tee had the right to compose the editorials. 
Trade unions in Japan are giving women an 
opportunity. Previously a woman suffered many 
disadvantages including a rate of pay which 
might be 40% or at most 60% of what a man 
got for doing the same work. Now in the new 
Japan women are encouraged to think of them- 
selves as equals. They have the right to vote 
and there are over thirty Japanese women elected 
to the Diet. They are active in the unions as 
organizers and educational directors. Only the 
“old Japanese hand” can understand what a 
tremendous change this is in the status of women. 
General MacArthur agreed with my assertion 
that the encouragement of free trade unions in 
Japan was the best guarantee against the danger 
that the United States might exploit Japan as a 
colony. However, the trade unionists in the 
United States should not be content with what is 
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being done but should place at the disposal of the 
Japanese trade unions their experience and assist 
them in every possible way. Representatives of 
the Japanese unions might well be invited to the 
next AFL convention. 

Never before has the victor given to the 
vanquished the right to organize. That new page 


in the history books should be completed and 
the organized teachers of America as well as 
other trade unionists should complete it just by 
seeing that the Japanese unions play their im- 
portant role in the new Japan which we hope 
will one day take its place among the family of 
the united nations. 


Japanese Teachers Study 
AFT Organization 


ested in developing teachers’ unions in order 
to fight for higher standards of living and higher 
standards for the teaching profession. To assist 
the Japanese teachers in their organizing efforts 
the American Federation of Teachers has sent 
them a number of pamphlets and various other 
materials. 

Last October a request came for copies of the 
AFT constitution and of the bylaws of typical 
locals, issues of the AMERICAN TEACHER, and all 
sorts of educational and research material. A 
few weeks ago the national office received a letter 
explaining how the material was beng used: 

“We have already republished Questions and 
Answers, have the AFT constitution half trans- 
lated into Japanese, and also plan to translate 
into Japanese your excellent brochure, Ten 
Cities... . I am sure that the material supplied 
by the AFT is going to be of use to all teacher 
groups in Japan in charting their course.” 

Other AFT literature has been given to several 
of the most important Japanese libraries. 


Vee TEACHERS of Japan are keenly inter- 


Not only are the Japanese teachers faced with 
the probiems of reorganizing Japanese education 
along democratic lines, reconstructing school 
buildings, and obtaining educational supplies and 
equipment, but they are engaged also in a dif- 
ficult struggle to improve their economic status. 

Mark Starr, member of AFT local No. 189, 
who recently returned from Japan, where he 
served as Labor Education Consultant to the 
Supreme Command of the Allied Powers, re- 
ceived from Japan a letter containing the fol- 
lowing statement on the activities of the Japanese 
teachers’ unions: 
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“At the present time the two major teachers’ 
unions are making certain demands upon the 
Government to improve their economic status. 
Due to a difference in philosophies, all attempts 
to amalgamate the two unions have failed, but 
they are working together closely in this par- 
ticular situation. The Education Ministry has 
agreed to the basic economic demand, but the 
Finance Ministry has so far held out. As in all 
Japanese labor disputes, some of the issues are 
very involved and difficult for those unaccus- 
tomed to Japanese ways to understand. At 
present there is the threat of a strike, but not a 
strike in the American sense, since the teachers 
have announced that they will teach three hours 
on one day, two hours the next, and one hour 
the third day, repeating the cycle as long as the 
strike continues. That this program is a little 
confusing to parents (as well as to some of us) 
is readily understandable.”’ 

That the U.S. Education Mission to Japan 
understood clearly the importance of encouraging 
the teachers of Japan to organize is evident from 
the following excerpt from the report submitted 
by the Mission last March: 

“The first educational necessity for teachers 
is that they shall be given opportunities to meet 
with their fellows for the interchange of counsel 
and inspiration. The faculty meeting of each 
school is one answer to this need, but is only 
a beginning. Professional meetings of all teach- 
ers of all types of schools in a village, a city, or 
a prefecture, should be encouraged ... . 

“Meetings of groups of teachers with special 
professional interests should also be held. Teach- 
ers of a particular subject, administrators of 
certain types of schools, and members of the 
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profession desiring to band together for school 
reform could arrange meetings of deep interest 
to all concerned. 

“While the Ministry of Education and the 
administrative authorities in the prefectures and 
cities should encourage professional meetings and 
give needed assistance to them, it is true that 


the most effective meetings are usually those 
which the teachers themselves organize. Teachers’ 
associations of all kinds, including teachers’ un- 
ions, should be allowed this freedom of organiza- 


tion. No democratic principle is more crucial 


than the right to assemble for the extension of 
ideas.” [Italics ours. | 


A NEW FRONTIER 


Workers’ Education and the University 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 


ECENT headlines of strikes and industrial 
unrest reported only what was happening at 
the moment; they did not reveal the deep-rooted 
causes behind the incidents. If one did not rec- 
ognize this, the charges and counter-charges of 
labor and management reported in the news 
might lead one to believe that nothing of a con- 
structive nature is being done to promote better 
labor-management relations in the future. For- 
tunately, however, this is far from being the case. 
Adult educators are well aware that the slow, 
steady process of education does not make the 
front page, nor are its results perceptible im- 
mediately. Sixteen years ago the Workers Edu- 
cation Bureau of America pioneered in the 
establishment of the Labor Institute as a means 
of bringing together the world of labor and the 
world of education to discuss realistically and 
objectively the problems which concern labor. At 
that time it set up on the campus of Rutgers 
University in New Jersey the first Labor In- 
stitute in this country, which was sponsored by 
the New Jersey State Federation of Labor and 
the University. This “experiment in understand- 
ing,” which has been continued every year since 
1931, has won the deserved approval of leaders of 
industry, labor, education, and government 
throughout the land. Since that year the Bureau 
has cooperated with the labor movement and 
state universities and private colleges in 37 states 
in setting up institutes modeled on the original 
Rutgers Institute of Labor. 
While at times the efforts put forth in these 
projects have seemed incommensurate with the 
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results achieved, those seeds are now beginning 
to show evidence of bearing fruit. For today 
programs of workers’ education or industrial rela- 
tions are being developed in over 80 public-sup- 
ported, privately endowed, and sectarian institu- 
tions of higher education throughout the country. 

Labor has long felt that the university world, 
which has for many years been training men and 
women for careers in agriculture, business, and 
the professions, should also offer its services to 
members of the organized labor movement, which 
now constitutes over one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation of this country. In 12 years trade union 
membership has grown from less than 4,000,000 
to over 15,000,000 and labor men and women are 
now increasingly called upon to serve on local, 
state, and national committees and agencies. 
With labor’s status in the community ever in- 
creasing in importance, educational institutions 
themselves have come to realize the logic of la- 
bor’s position, with the result that there has been 
a striking increase over the past few years in the 
educational services they offer to labor. This 
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expanding cooperation is one of the most decided 
trends in workers’ education at the present time. 


Wisconsin's School for Workers 
The one exception over the years to the rather 


general indifference on the part of universities. 


to a continuing program for labor has been the 
University of Wisconsin, whose School for Work- 
ers, directed by Ernest Schwarztrauber, has long 
served the labor movement of that state with a 
realistic program which emphasizes the need for 
industrial democracy as well as political democ- 
racy. In recent years, a reduction in state ap- 
propriations has necessitated a drastic curtail- 
ment in its year-round program, and it now con- 
centrates its efforts on conducting one- or two- 
week institutes in cooperation with various union 
groups during the summer months. 


Harvard University’s Program 

Harvard University’s program of labor educa- 
tion under Professor Sumner H. Slichter has 
moved in a somewhat different direction. At 
Cambridge, the object of the one-year Trade 
Union Fellowships, which were inaugurated five 
years ago, has been to train efficient trade union 
executives. National and international unions 
throughout the country select promising younger 
leaders to undertake a year’s resident study at the 
Harvard School of Business Administration, to 
equip them for positions of greater responsibility 
upon their return to their unions. During the 
year, they have their own courses in such basic 
subjects as personnel and management controls, 
the economics of collective bargaining, the su- 
pervisor and union labor, analysis of financial 
statements, and trade union policies and the ad- 
ministration of trade agreements. 


Michigan’s Workers Education Service 

The most realistic state-supported project in 
workers’ education that has been developed thus 
far was initiated at the University of Michigan 
in September, 1944, with an original allocation 
of $25,000 for the establishment of the Workers 
Educational Service within its Extension Di- 
vision. While the university authorities recog- 
nized that they had a responsibility for training 
the leadership of labor, from the beginning they 
have placed particular stress on developing a field 
service which should reach the rank-and-file mem- 
ber of the labor organization. To this end the 
administrative office was located in Detroit rather 
than on the campus at Ann Arbor, and from that 
office a wide variety of services is being offered 


to unions and community groups throughout the 
state, under the direction of Arthur A. Elder, 
AFT vice-president. 

Educational discussion group sessions are set 
up as features of regular union meetings, where 
topics of special concern to labor are explored. 
Formal classes have been organized throughout 
the state to study such topics as collective bar- 
gaining, shop steward training, union administra- 
tion, and parliamentary procedure, among others, 
These programs are developed at the local level 
in conjunction with, and at the request of, the 
unions themselves. Over 40,000 workers in AFL, 
CIO, and independent unions profited from these 
services during the first year. 

While the state appropriation covers the ad- 
ministrative and promotional aspects of the 
Workers Educational Service program, the classes 
have been financed directly from union treasuries 
on a flat-rate basis rather than through individual 
fees. Demands for service far exceed the ability 
of the WES to fill the need and have necessitated 
several supplementary allocations of state funds. 


New York State School 

The most comprehensive and best financed of 
these state-supported programs is the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
which opened in November 1945, at Cornell 
University. In the legislative act establishing 
the School, its objectives and purposes were 
stated as: “the teaching and instruction of stu- 
dents concerning (1) the history and develop- 
ment of industrial practices of employers and em- 
ployes; (2) the history and principles of sound 
industrial and labor relations and organizations; 
(3) the rights and obligations of employers and 
employes; (4) the history and development of 
laws relating to industry and to labor; and (5) 
all other phases of industrial, labor and public 
relations of employers and employes tending to 
promote unity and the welfare of the people of 
the state.” 

This School offers three types of instruction: 
a four-year resident course leading to a bache- 
lor’s degree in industrial relations, extension 
courses in leading industrial centers of the state, 
and short resident courses and institutes. During 
its first term, Dean Irving M. Ives reports, 107 
undergraduates and 11 graduate students were 
enrolled, and several hundred applicants were 
on the waiting list for the second term. The 
School provides both general and intensive train- 
ing for persons planning careers in industrial and 
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labor relations. The first two years’ courses in- 
clude the main social sciences, English, and pub- 
lic speaking, with introductory courses in psy- 
chology, labor relations, and accounting. The last 
two years are devoted to technical subjects. 

Because the New York School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations is set up to train for service 
in the labor field as well as in that of manage- 
ment, Cornell University has made history by 
appointing three prominent men to represent the 
labor movement officially on its Board of Trustees 
and on the eleven-member advisory committee 
which formulates the School’s policies. 


Catholic Schools Active 

Parallel to the development of workers’ edu- 
cation in public-supported and privately endowed 
colleges and universities, there has been a sig- 
nificant development in this field among the 
Catholic institutions. There are 22 labor schools 
affiliated with the Jesuit Institute of Social Order 
which are part of an educational program imple- 
menting the Papal Encyclicals on the Social 
Order. An outstanding example is the Institute 
of Industrial Relations which was established in 
1943 at the College of the Holy Cross in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The program consists of 
on-campus classes and forums, for which no fees 
are charged. The object of the program is to 
improve the students intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually, and to better labor-management rela- 
tions. In addition to rank-and-file workers, trade 
union leaders and management representatives 
also attend the courses. One of the most success- 
ful courses is the Contract Seminar, where a 
joint body of nearly 100 union officials, manage- 


‘ment representatives,.and representatives of the 


general public study tepresentative union agree- 
ments and discuss their provisions. 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have men- 
tioned but a very few examples of the expanding 
cooperation of institutions of higher learning in 
labor education. Space limitations do not permit 
here an exhaustive listing of the 80 odd projects 
in this field. However, Miss Caroline F. Ware 
has conducted a comprehensive survey of this 
type of educational cooperation and has compiled 
a report on “University Programs in Labor Edu- 
cation.” [See page 23 for a review of this report.] 


Labor's Attitude 
What does labor itself think of this new trend 
in education for its members? Labor recognizes 
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that education is the most powerful force in 
building better industrial and labor relations. 
Samuel Gbdmpers well said: “Whatever progress 
the American labor movement makes rests on an 
educational basis.” Over the years unions have 
spent millions of dollars in maintaining educa- 
tional programs for their own members, and they 
have had ample proof of the value of their efforts. 
In conducting these programs they have often 
drawn upon the resources of the college and uni- 
versity by using faculty members as instructors 
or lecturers. Thus a cordial relationship has been 
established between the union and the individual 
college professor. But the more official relation- 
ship between the union and the institution has 
been of fairly recent growth. 


Inherent Danger 

Labor is, of course, pleased that the university 
and the college are at long last opening their 
doors to members of organized labor as such. 
It also, however, recognizes that there is a 
danger inherent in such a program, unless labor 
itself is invited to participate from the very be- 
ginning in the planning and conduct of these 
programs, as have been other sections of the 
community already serviced by the university in 
Schools of Agriculture, Business, Law, etc. As 
these programs develop, their ultimate success 
will depend on whether the university is en- 
lightened enough to invite intelligent and pro- 
gressive-minded labor leaders to advise and coun- 
sel with it in this new field upon which it has 
entered. 

All responsible leaders of organized labor were 
disturbed by the recent wave of strikes and in- 
dustrial discord, and they are looking forward 
hopefully to the peaceful industrial relations 
which will result when real collective bargaining 
is understood and practiced by both sides. To 
such an understanding, a thoughtfully planned 
and well-conducted program of study and re- 
search utilizing the resources of the university 
could well contribute. Although labor does not 
consider such university-sponsored programs a 
panacea, it recognizes that a program of labor 
education, wisely planned and wisely conducted, 
can do a great deal to forestall labor disputes 
and promote better labor-management relations. 
Therefore, labor is actively interested in this new 
trend in workers’ education and stands ready to 
cooperate in building a realistic labor education 
program in the universities and colleges of the 


country. 














The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the AFT Committee on Cultural Minorities 








“When will the West understand, or try to understand the East ? 


We 


Asiatics are often appalled by the curious web of facts and fancies which has 
been woven concerning us. ... There would be further food for merriment if 
you were to know all that we have imagined and written about you. . . . We 
used to think you the most impracticable people on earth, for you were said 
to preach what you never practiced.”,»— OKAKWA-KAKAZO. 


CREDITS 


Congressman Emanuel Celler has introduced HR (36, 
to authorize the admission to the United States of 
250,000 DPs; and HR 38, to amend the 1924 immi- 
gration law to permit their admission. 


* * * 


On January 27, an organization including representa- 
tives from every county in Georgia formed “The 
Aroused Citizens of Georgia.” The group has mapped 
plans for a fight “to restore constitutional government” 
in the state. 


The Atlanta Baptist Ministers Conference attacked the 
proposal of the Georgia legislature to exclude the Negro 
from the Democratic primary. The Conference stated: 
“Two recent world wars were fought to establish the 
rights of men in every nation regardless of their color 

. . The disfranchisement of any citizen on the basis 
of color would invite the subversive activities of Com- 
munistic and other alien groups.” 


* * * 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference has drafted 
a Declaration of Human Rights to be sent to the United 
Nations Committee on Human Rights under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. The four-part 
Declaration deals with “The Rights the Human 
Person,” “The Rights Pertaining to the Family,” “The 
Domestic Rights of States,” and “The Rights of States 
in the International Community.” 

This is one of the few statements on human rights 
which indicate the responsibility of national and _ in- 
ternational communities in safeguarding individual rights. 


of 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Johnstone, of Dowingtown, 
Pa., have established a memorial scholarship at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., in honor of their son killed in the 
Pacific war. The son desired that his $10,000 govern- 
ment life insurance be used “to promote better relations 
between the white and yellow races.” The first winner 
of the scholarship was Robert Nishiyama, interpreter 
of Japanese for the Fifth Air Force, Tokyo. 


DEBITS 
Congressman Stephen Rice has introduced HR 138, 
to deny admission to the United States to all immi- 


grants while the number of unemployed in the United 
States is 100 or more 


The nine-member commission appointed by President 
Truman to make recommendations in March for a sys- 
tem of universal military started hearings in 
January. The hearings are open only to those indi- 
viduals and organizations which have been invited by 
the commission. The opinion in Washington is that the 
“stacked” in favor of complusory 


training 


commission is already 
peacetime training. 


Mr. Graham Clay, of Grand Forks, British Columbia, 


| charged recently that U.S. Customs officials refused per- 


mission 


to Japanese-Canadian members of a _ school 
basketball team to cross the American border to play 


against an American high school team. 


South Pasadena, Cal., is carrying out a residence policy 
which many believe is intended ta make South Pasadena 
an all-white community. Restrictive covenants have 
been enacted which state that non-Caucasians may re- 
side in the city as servants, caretakers, or other menials. 
Non-Caucasians who work in other capacities must be 
out by nightfall. 


The disastrous effects of our mass relocation of West 
Coast Japanese in concentration camps is just now 
being given the publicity it should have had five years 
ago. The Spoilage—Japanese American Evacuation and 
Resettlement, by Dorothy Thomas and Richard Nishimo- 
to, published by the University of California Press, re- 
veals that the treatment and behavior of Japanese in the 
Tula Lake Center was very similar to that of Americans 
in the concentration camp of Santo Tomas. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Workers’ Education Programs 
In Universities 


LABOR EDUCATION IN UNIVERSITIES, by Caro- 
line F. Ware. American Labor Education Service, Inc., 
1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 138 pages. 1946. 
$1.00. 

In recent years, there has been a surprising and signifi- 
cant development in the extension of workers’ education 
in the universities and colleges of America. Privately en- 
dowed institutions like Harvard, Yale, and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; public institutions sucn as the Universi- 
ties of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Cornell; sec- 
tarian institutions, principally some twenty-two labor 
schools affiliated with the Jesuit Institute of Social Order 
—all have been engaged in varied programs of labor 
education. 

Miss Ware’s study made for the American Labor Edu- 
cation Service is a thoughtful survey and evaluation of a 
movement that is fast expanding. The thirteen chapters 
the background education; ob- 
jectives and types of programs; teacher and student per- 
sonnel; financing, administration, and control, and rela- 
tion of labor education to other university and labor ac- 
tivities. The final chapter enumerates conclusions and 
recommendations that are endorsed by an Advisory Com- 
mittee of twenty-five leading workers in the field of labor 
education. 

A forty-page appendix includes a detailed description 
of the workers’ education programs in the ten universities 
visited and a directory of all institutions of higher learn- 
ing where such “Departments of Labor Education” have 
been established. 

Union teachers will find this book informative and 
stimulating. Since locals and members affiliated with the 
American Federation of Teachers are constantly called 
upon to participate in and direct projects and classes in 
workers’ education, this useful handbook will prove an 
indispensable reference work and guide. 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 
AFT Vice-President. 


A Guide to the Study 
Of World Affairs 


PROGRAM OF INFORMATION IN WORLD AF- 
FAIRS, by Edgar B. Wesley. The Minneapolis Star, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1946. 56 pp. $1.50. (Free to edu- 
cators.) 


In the fall of 1946, the Minneapolis Star initiated a 
“Program of Information in World Affairs” which was 
designed to stimulate interest in international affairs, 
particularly in the elementary and junior and senior high 
schools of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. Early in the planning of the program the 
Star was fortunate in securing the services of Edgar B. 
Wesley as director of the project. Dr. Wesley, a member 
of AFT Local 444, is head of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment of the University of Minnesota High School and 


present of workers’ 
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professor of education at the same institution. Associatcd 
with Dr. Wesley is an advisory committee of thirteen 
which includes Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of 
schools in Minneapolis, and Harold C. Deutsch, professor 
of recent European history at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

The guide to the program is the pamphlet entitled 
Program of Information in World Affairs, which was 
prepared for use by teachers. This guide is in the nature 
of a syllabus and is divided into 26 units. Each unit 
covers a particular subject such as: “The United Nations,” 
“Russia in World Affairs,” “The Atomic Bomb,” “Keep- 
ing Up with the News of the World,” and “Cooperating 
with the World.” Under each subject there is an outline 
of pertinent subjects for discussion, and, perhaps best 
of all, a bibliography of source materials, most of which 
cost but a nominal amount. 

In addition to the outlines and bibliography there is 
introductory material which explains the testing pro- 
cedures carried on in: connection with the project, gives 
samples of test questions, indicates prizes to be given 
for outstanding accomplishment, and other pertinent 
data. 

The guide is distributed without charge to educators. 
As has been indicated, the program was originally 
planned for regional use but it may be used by other 
schools. Schools should write to World Affairs Program, 
Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis, Minn., for complete in- 
formation. 

Since the program was designed to run from October 
1946 through April 1947, it may be impracticable for 
some schools to participate in it during the current school 
year. However, there is much in the guide and in the 
project as a whole that will be useful in planning for 
future programs of study of world affairs. 

The Minneapolis Star and the able director and his 
advisers are to be congratulated on their outstanding 
contribution to a better understanding of matters of 
world importance. 


An Experiment in Teaching 
Intercultural Understanding 


DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN, by Ethel M. Duncan. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y. 190 pages. 1945. $2.00. 

This account of one teacher’s experiences in inter- 
cultural education at the elementary school level is writ- 
ten partly in form. It vividly illustrates the 
techniques which may be employed to integrate inter- 
cultural activities with the regular activities of the 
schoolroom. The author believes that “intercultural 
education is not to be regarded as an extra subject to 
which we will devote twenty mimutes a day or one 
assembly program a term. It is, rather, a making use of 
the opportunities which arise in every classroom, in the 
pursuit of any subject, for the development of attitudes 
of appreciation and understanding. The more 
compketely it is integrated with regular Classroom studies 
the better.” 

The songs, games, national holidays, and folk customs 
of many lands are dramatically used to give the children 
a real sense of the values to be found in all our diverse 
backgrounds. 


story 
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Introducing Self-Government 
In the Schools 


To keep American teachers and students informed of 
the progress of student government in this country and 
abroad is the purpose of a quarterly Self Government 
News Letter published by the National Self Government 
Committee, 80 Broadway, New York City. The News 
Letter is sent to the associate members of the Commit- 
tee, teachers and students in all parts of the country. 
Reed Harris, author and publicist and a director of the 
Committee, is serving as editor. 

For over 40 years, the National Self Government 
Committee, a non-partisan, non-profit organization, 
has been campaigning for the adoption of democratic 
procedures in the schools. It sponsors studies, publica- 
tions, discussions, and other means of bringing the self 
government idea to the attention of educators and the 
general public. A wide variety of publications are avail- 
able to teachers and students upon request. Richard 
Welling is chairman of the Committee. 

Among those associated with the Committee are: 
President Hamilton Holt of Rollins College, Dr. Angelo 
Patri, Profesor John Dewey, Professor Charles A. Beard, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and Lyman Beecher Stowe. 


The Blind: What to Do and 
What Not to Do for Them 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT BLINDNESS? By 
Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs Committee. 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 1947. 10c. 


The blind want, above all, to be treated like human 
beings, Herbert Yahraes declares in this pamphlet, pub- 
lished a few weeks ago. 

Blind persons, he points out, have the same desires 
and the same interests as other persons. They want to 
study, to work, and to have fun. They can do all of 
these profitably. But in their association with other peo- 
ple, they like to have their abilities emphasized, not their 
disabilities. 

“The opportunities of such persons,” he adds, “are 
limited not so much by their handicap as by the attitude 
of seeing people. The average person may walk a little 
out of his way to buy his newspaper or tobacco from a 
blind dealer, and he may contribute to a vacation fund 
for the blind. But when it comes to hiring a blind work- 
man, he is likely to consider him on the basis of what 
he can’t do..... Many people are surprised to hear that 
blind persons are farmers, beekeepers, insurance agents, 
real estate dealers, newspapermen, organists, bookbinders, 
teachers, and toy-makers. The professions are particu- 
larly suitable for blind persons, since blindness in no way 
detracts from a man’s mental ability.” 

In addition to urging that each blind person be given 
an opportunity to utilize such abilities as he has in use- 
ful work, Mr. Yahraes gives ten simple do’s and don’ts 
on how to behave when with blind persons. 


They are: 
1, Never talk to a blind man as though he were deaf. 
Treat him as a normal individual. 


2. Never express sympathy for a blind man in his hear- 
ing. 

3. Don’t revise your conversation so as to use “hear” 
instead of “see.”” Use the word “blind” without hesitation. 

4. When a blind person is entering a car or train, go- 
ing upstairs, or about to sit down, he needs only to have 
his hand placed on some leading object. He can do the 
rest. 

5. Offer your arm when walking with a blind person. 
Don’t push him. Go straight if possible. Sound and touch 
ire the blind man’s “sight.” 

6. Speak, if only a word, on entering a room where 
there is a blind person. If you are a stranger, say who you 
are. Tell him by a word when leaving. 

7. Address a blind person directly, not through another 
person. 

8. Don’t exclaim “wonderful” or “marvelous” because 
a blind man can do the usual things. 

9. Don’t talk of an “extra sense” or “providential com- 
pensation.” 

10. Always be natural with the blind—never patroniz- 
ing. Never fail in real kindness. 


New Teaching Aids 
For Workers’ Education 


Teachers who are now conducting classes for workers 
will welcome the recent teaching aids published and re- 
leased by the Labor Education Service of the Division of 
Labor Standards. 

Bulletin Number 82 is entitled “Arbitration of Griev- 
ances.” It is a hand-book on methods used in processing 
grievance arbitration cases, types of arbitration systems, 
and the functions of temporary and permanent arbitra- 
tors. It was written by William E. Simkin and Van Dusen 
Kennedy, both practicing arbitrators and former mem- 
bers of a War Labor Board commission and panels. 

Bulletin Number 79 is called “Federal Labor Laws and 
Agencies.” It contains a simplified description of all the 
most important federal laws and agencies affecting labor. 
Among the items listed are: “Labor-Management Rela- 
tions,” “Wages and Hours,” “Social Security,” and “Job 
Training and Education.” 

Also available is a thirteen-page mimeographed study 
course outline and bibliography on “Collective Bargain- 
ing.” 

Free copies can be obtained by writing to the Division 
of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 7’ 


British Documentary Films 
Listed in New Catalog 


British Information Services announces the publica- 
tion of a new catalog of British official films. This 
catalog lists eighty-three subjects and gives a brief 
synopsis of each. The new classified index assists readers 
with specialized interests to choose suitable films. 

The films cover a wide variety of subjects, including 
international affairs, British domestic policy, colonial 
development, education, science, etc. A complete library 
of these subjects is maintained by each British In- 
formation Services office and they are also available 
from British Consulates throughout the United States. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 





Chicago Board of Education 
Adopts Union Salary Program 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Chicago 

Teachers Union single salary 
schedule, with minor exceptions, was 
unanimously adopted by the Board 
of Education on January 8 as a long- 
range schedule to be put into effect 
as soon as the money is available. 
The Board also adopted the sug- 
gestion of its salary committee that 
“the Board join with teacher and 
civic organizations to persuade Gov- 
ernor Green and the state legislature 
to enact emergency legislation to 
provide the necessary money.” 


As an immediate step toward 
achieving the schedule proposed by 
the Chicago Teachers Union the 
Board granted an increase of $350 a 
year to all elementary teachers and 
$250 to all high school teachers. (In 
1944 the elementary teachers received 
an increase of $125, and in 1946 
there were increases of $150 for high 
school teachers and $225 for ele- 
mentary teachers.) 

The accompanying table presents 
the 1946 salary schedules, the 1947 
schedule, and the proposed schedule. 


























ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL 
1946 1947 Proposed 1946 1947 Proposed 
Schedule | Schedule | Schedule | Year | Schedule | Schedule | Schedule 
$1850.00 | $2200.00 | $2200.00 1 | $2350.00 | $2600.00 | $2640.00 
1975.00 2325.00 2400.00 , 2 2550.00 _ 2800.00 2880.00 
2100.00 2450.00 2600.00 3 2750.00 | 3000.00 3120.00 
2225.00-| 2575.00 2800.00 + 2950.00 | 3200.00 3360.00 
2350.00 2700.00 | 3000.00 5 3150.00 3400.00 3600.00 
2475.00 2825.00 3200.00 6 3350.00 3600.00 3840.00 
2600.00 2950.00 3400.00 7 3550.00 3800.00 4080.00 
2725.00 3075.00 3600.00 8 3750.00 4000.00 4320.00 
2850.00 3200.00 3800.00 9 3950.00 4200.00 4560.00 
| 4000.00 10 4800.00 














Since the length of the teaching day for elementary teachers is only 
five-sixths of that of the high school teachers, the salaries proposed for the 


two groups are in the same ratio. 


Although a small group of men 


teachers (not the AFT local) had 
asked for more pay for men than for 
women, the union’s insistence on 
equal pay for equal work was en- 
dorsed by the board of education. 
The report of the Board’s salary 
committee included the following 
statement on this subject: 

1. The principle of equal pay for 
equal service is fundamental in our 
democracy. 

2. The high quality of women’s 
service in our schools cannot be 
questioned. 

3. The argument of dependency 
upon the earnings of men cannot be 
valid for the reasons (a) it could be 
advanced for women as strongly as 
for men, and (b) the needs of those 
served and not the needs of the 
teachers is the issue. 

4. The labor market offers in- 
creased salaries for women of special 
abilities. Superior women must be 
retained as well as superior men. 

5. Our schools are primarily es- 
tablished for general education. The 
services of men in specialized fields 
should not be retained at the sacri- 
fice of the much larger group of 
teachers who are giving basic training 
to all citizens. 

6. Your committee feels that any 
consideration given special groups 
will establish a precedent which can 
be used by a great variety of special 
lobbies to enforce demands which 
will break down the fair scale of 
salaries which this board of education 


‘is striving to maintain. 


California Locals Oppose Rating System 


Among the more important mat- 
ters considered by the convention of 
the California Federation of Teach- 
ers was the matter of the rating of 
teachers. The convention, according 
to the Los Angeles Teacher, adopted 
a strong resolution opposing “a so- 
called efficiency rating system for 
permanent teachers.” Excerpts from 
the resolution as reported by this 
paper are as follows: 

“There are very few absolute cri- 
teria in education against which to 
compare judgments, even supposing 
they were susceptible to measure- 
ment... . 

“In rating systems generally, sev- 
eral subjective judgments are false- 
ly assumed to total an objective 
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fact... 

“Rating systems are an ineffectual 
and undesirable substitute means of 
improving the quality of teaching in 
place of in-service training based on 
real teacher needs, reduction of pu- 
pil-teacher norms, and reduction of 
outside assignments that take teacher 
time... . 

“A rating system results in the 
teacher having to curry political 
favor with his administrator. . 

“Teachers already in effect have 
been rated by their training, entrance 
examination, and period of proba- 
tionary service.” 

The action of the state organiza- 
tion at the present time is especially 
important to the Los Angeles union, 


since the school board of that city is 
considering what is called an “evalua- 
tion program.” According to Superin- 
tendent Kersey, in a reply to a pro- 
test against the program by the 
union, the program aims to provide a 
“careful and continuous recording of 
the major job accomplishments of 
each certified person in a cumulative 
personal file, and based upon the data 
in this file to expect a periodical ap- 
praisal of the individual’s perform- 
ance.” Another aim, according to the 
superintendent, is “to develop as a 
result of objective measurement of 
the individual’s performance a closer 
coordination of merit and salary than 
can otherwise be attained.” 
Questionnaires on the rating proj- 








ect have, been circulated among the 
teachers of the school system and al- 
though the returns were not yet 
complete, it is indicated that the 
teachers do not believe that it is 
possible to devise a fair and objective 
system of rating professional effi- 
ciency, and that teachers are opposed 
to making salary increments depend- 
ent upon efficiency ratings. 

It is -hoped that the local’s speedy 
action to forestall the establishment 
of a rating system and the strong 
support received from the state or- 
ganization will be adequate to avert 
the adoption of the rating plan by 
the school board. 

Additional light is thrown on the 
subject of ratings by the research 
work of a member of the Los Angeles 
Rating Committee. She found, among 
other material, the following com- 
ments by recognized authorities on 
teaching: 

An Evaluation of the Elementary 
School, J. R. McGaughy, Columbia 
University, 1937: 

“The objective measurement of a 
teacher’s ability or contribution to 
education is not only impossible at 
the present time, but never can be 
obtained in the very nature of things. 

“We wish to propose that the rat- 
ing of teachers for administrative 
purposes is unscientific and inhu- 
mane. If this relationship (supervi- 
sory) is democratic and really con- 
tributes to the teacher’s growth and 
to the development of a desirable 
program for the children with whom 
the teacher works, it must be free 


and informal and on a basis of equal- 
ity and sincerity. If this supervisory 
officer is known .. . to be a rater 
... this desirable sort of relationship 
becomes impossible.” 

The Teacher and School Organiza- 
tion, Leo Chamberlain, Ph.D., Direc- 
tor Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, 1941: 

“The extent of desirable changes 
effected in the learner is the real 
measure of teaching efficiency. 

“Observation and experimentation 
both indicate that subjective judg- 
ment . is -highly unreliable and 
productive of both willful and unin- 
tentional injustices in innumerable 
instances. 

“The pupil-test method of meas- 
uring teaching efficiency demands a 
control . . . of such factors as teach- 
ing supplies and equipment, teaching 
load, amount and kind of supervi- 
sion, the time devoted to the work 

. and other conditions that might 
assist or retard the teacher in his 
work.” 

The American Teacher, Willard S. 
Elsbree, Prof. of Educ., Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 1939: 

“ .. the harmful effects on teacher 
morale of applying rating devices ap- 
pear to more than offset the good 
that is derived. 

“ . . many school administrators 

. contend that wise selection and 
intelligent leadership are far better 
methods of instruction than is the 
holding of a club over the heads of 
teachers in the form of a rating 
scale.” 


Pennsylvania Locals Formulate 


Legislative Program 


The legislative program of the AFT 
unions of Pennsylvania includes pro- 


posals for action on salary, retire-~ 


ment, tenure, sick-leave, and sabbat- 
ical-leave provisions. 

A minimum salary of $2400 is 
asked for teachers, and graduated in- 
crements are included in the proposed 
schedule. A notable feature includes 
a table of equivalents for the evalua- 
tion of training and experience for 
the determination of salaries. 

A state-wide law governing sick 
leave provisions is strongly backed, 
since many school districts do not 
have any sick-leave regulations. This 
is particularly serious since under a 
decision of the state supreme court 
any teacher physically unable to 
work, even for a short time, is con- 
sidered incompetent. The unions are 
working for minimum mandatory 
sick leave with full pay for ten days 
or twenty half days, or half pay for 
twenty days or forty half days, for 
personal illness or injury ; cumulation 


of five full days or ten half days 
without limitation; and mandatory 
leaves with or without pay up to one 
year and longer at the discretion of 
the local board. 

Other measures proposed by the 
teachers cover leave during illness of 
a member of a teacher’s family and 
increased remuneration to teachers 
on sabbatical leave. 


Dearborn Local Issues 
Series of Pamphlets 
On School Problems 
68 DEARBORN, MICH.—The 

Dearborn local has initiated 
a series of monthly pamphlets en- 
titled “Your Schools” and designed 
to establish a connection between the 
schools and the citizens of the com- 
munity so that solutions of current 
problems may be facilitated. Copies 
are furnished on request of anyone 
interested. 

The first pamphlet deals with van- 
dalism in the schools and its environs. 
After citing local examples of vandal- 
ism and explaining what teachers are 
doing to prevent it, a plea is made 
for community cooperation in com- 
bating it. Well-reasoned, concrete 
remedial measures are suggested as 
workable in the community. 

Future copies will deal with the 
effect of class-size on a student’s de- 
velopment, “goodwill” collections in 
the schools, the intricacies of mark- 
ing, and the multiple activities of the 
classroom teacher 

The circulation of the publication 
is about 12,000. It is 
through membership “mailing bees.” 


addressed 


Cedar Rapids Wins 


Salary Increase 
716 CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.—The 
Cedar Rapids School Board 

has voted a $300 cost-of-living bonus 
for teachers and has paid $35 of that 
amount. “Difficulties in transferring 
general available funds to funds 
which can be used to pay the sum 
voted are being met, but a careful 
study of procedures is being made 
which should result in the payment 
of the full amount in the near fu- 
ture. 

Resolutions of civic organizations 
approving the payment of the bonus 
have been received by the board 


Dayton Board of Education Rejects 
Schedule Proposed by Superintendent 


92 DAYTON, O.—The Dayton 

AFT has been strongly op- 
posed to a new salary schedule 
favored by the superintendent of 
schools, Emerson Landis. The oppo- 
sition on the part of the teachers 
was due to the failure of the schedule 
to give appreciable increases to Day- 
ton’s high school teachers. Since the 
superintendent was insistent on hav- 
ing the schedule go into effect at an 
early date, officers of the union, with 


the support of the Dayton Central 
Labor Body and of other teacher 
groups, asked for and secured a 
conference with the school board. 
The board voted 6 to 1 to abandon 
the schedule supported by the super- 
intendent and to open negotiations 
for a more equitable schedule. Fol- 
lowing this action by the board, 
Mr. Landis submitted his resignation 
as superintendent of schools. 
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D. C. Locals Study 
Salary Act 
WASH- 


8, 21, & 86 INGTON, 


D.C.—The Washington, D.C. locals 
recently made an exhaustive study 
of the Teachers Salary Act of 1945 
and prepared a comprehensive re- 
port pointing out the inherent in- 
equities and injustices of the act, 
and making constructive recom- 
mendations for improved and more 
equitable provisions and administra- 
tive procedures. The report was pre- 
sented to and discussed with Super- 
intendent Hobart M. Corning. It 
stated: 

1. That the present method of 
computing teacher load gives a false 
picture of the actual load in the 
Washington schools because other 
than classroom teachers were con- 
sidered in making the computations. 
It was recommended that “only 
such teachers who engage in day-by- 
day classroom instruction for at 
least four periods a day” be con- 
sidered in making the computations. 

2. That “assignment of classroom 
work and extra-curricular activities 
often fails to take into consideration 
the heavy duties imposed on the 
teacher by actual classroom work 
and its demands.” To help improve 
the situation it was suggested that 
a more equitable distribution of 
extra-curricular assignments in _ re- 
lation to the teacher’s other duties 
be made; that non-teaching assign- 
ments be rotated; that the teacher 
load in kindergartens be adjusted; 





COMMITTEE MEETING OF LOCAL 27, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Don Doodloe (standing) is making a report to the committee. Seated at the 
table are: Thelma Raymond, recording secretary: Paul Cooke, president: 
and Clotilde Barnett. corresponding secretary. 


that certain specified periods of time 
for lunch be guaranteed to teachers; 
and that at least one free period per 
day, other than the lunch period, 
be provided for each teacher. 

3. That by making admission to 
positions of higher grades competitive 
and limiting funds for salaries in 
those grades, teachers are denied 
merited promotions. Promotions for 
teachers meeting certain definite re- 
quirements were recommended. The 
requirements listed are: six years of 
satisfactory service; performance of 
additional assigned educational work 
in the school system; and evidence 
of professional growth and achieve- 
ment to consist of additional formal 
academic work; recognized research 
and study along educational lines; or 
participation in the educational or 
civic life of the community. 

The report also stated that most 


Labor Groups in Bayonne Help to Win 
Salary Increases for Teachers 


72 BAYONNE, N.J—Under 

the leadership of the AFT 
local, Bayonne teachers have been 
granted a new salary schedule includ- 
ing a maximum of $5100 for teachers 
with a Ph.D. degree; $4600 for those 
with an M.A. degree; $4300 for those 
with a B.A. degree; and $3100 for 
teachers with two years of college 
training. The schedule embodies in 
large part the suggestions for salary 
increases made by the union. With 
these increases, together with the 
single salary schedule as enacted by 
the school board on December 19, 
1946, the union has achieved the most 
forward-looking schedule for teachers 
in New Jersey. 

The union started work on an im- 
proved schedule back in 1944 and 
victories came only after a long 
period of hard work. The organiza- 
tion had the support of other labor 
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groups of the community and the 
labor press. Members of the various 
labor groups attended the budget 
hearing of the board on March 1, 
1946, and supported the teachers’ re- 
quests. It was at this same hearing 
that the union presented petitions 
signed by 8000 citizens of Bayonne as 
evidence that teachers are “worthy 
of their hire.” 


Local 699 Works for 
12-Month Salary 


Schedule 


69 JEFFERSON COUNTY, 

ALA.—Local 699 is work- 
ing toward the attainment of pay on 
a twelve-month basis. Since in Ala- 
bama more funds are coming into 
the state treasury than have been 
appropriated, a salary increase for 
teachers seems realizable. 


administrative inequities arose from 
the fact that teachers with equal 
qualifications do not receive equal 
pay. In view of this the teachers 
recommended the single salary sched- 
ule based on the following principles: 

1. Recognition of the equal im- 
portance of teaching in all levels of 
the school system. 

2. Equal pay for persons with 
equal or equivalent qualifications in 
all levels of the school system. 

3. Equal number and amount of 
increments in all levels of the school 
system. 

The salary schedule recommended 
includes a minimum of $2600 for 
teachers having a bachelor’s degree, 
a minimum of $3000 for those having 
a master’s degree, and a minimum of 
$3400 for those having two years of 
formal training beyond the master’s 
degree. 


Pueblo Local Helps 
In Solution of 
Community Problems 


567 PUEBLO, COL.—A report 
from the Pueblo County Fed- 
eration of Teachers indicates the 
union’s continued activity in several 
fields. The Pueblo Unity Council, 
an organization working for better 
intercultural relations in the com- 
munity, continues to receive its sup- 
port. A series of forum discussions 
on the health and welfare of Pueblo’s 
children has been promoted in fur- 
therance of the union’s aim to aid 
in the consolidation of city and 
county health departments and the 
establishment of a children’s clinic. 

The union is issuing two bulletins 
a month, one for members and one 
for the general faculty and other 
locals of the state. Work for in- 
creased pensions for teachers is also 
continuing. 
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Washington Federation of Teachers 
Holds Eleventh Annual Convention 


One hundred six delegates repre- 
senting all the AFT locals in the 
state of Washington attended the ele- 
venth annual convention of the 
Washington State Federation of 
Teachers, which met in Seattle. 

One of the most important sub- 
jects discussed at the convention was 
the proposed retirement bill, which 
was drafted by Governor Wallgren’s 
Advisory Committee. The delegates 
voted unanimous approval of the bill 
and commended the governor for his 
educational leadership 

A state-wide salary schedule with 


a cost-of-living adjustment was pre- ° 


sented by the salary committee and 
accepted by the convention. 

The tenure committee’s report on 
a proposed tenure bill was adopted 
without dissent. 

Among the 29 resolutions passed 
by the convention were those in sup- 
port of the following: 

(1) Banning the practice of dis- 
criminating against women teachers 
because of marital status. 

(2) Placing substitute teachers on 
the same professional and salary 
basis as teachers working under reg- 
ular contract. 

(3) Requiring teachers now hold- 
ing emergency certificates to come up 
to State Board of Education stand- 
ards by September 1948. 

(4) Collective bargaining for pub- 
lic employees and enactment of leg- 
islation necessary for this purpose. 

(5) Affiliation of all AFT locals in 
Washington with the appropriate 
AFL bodies. 


(6) Federal aid for education. 

Resolutions of appreciation for the 
aid received from the Washington 
State Federation of Labor and its af- 
filiated bodies and from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were passed 
by the convention. It was pointed 
out that the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor, its office staff and 
affiliated organizations had rendered 
substantial ‘material and moral serv- 
ices to the teachers’ unions of the 
state and that this support had re- 
sulted in organization activity on the 
part of the teachers and greater har- 
mony than ever before between the 
teachers and the labor movement. 

The resolution of appreciation to 
the AFL called attention to the fact 
that President William Green’s ap- 
peal to all state federations, central 
labor bodies, and local unions to 
come to the support of America’s 
schools and the AFT had had the 
effect of placing the labor movement 
in a position of educational leader- 
ship, thereby bringing renewed hope 
to union teachers and those in sym- 
pathy with them. 

Speakers at the convention lunch- 
eon were: Dr. Willard B. Spaulding, 
superintendent of schools in Port- 
land, Oregon; E. M. Weston, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Labor; Dr. E. A. Euhling, of 
the University of Washington; State 
Representative A. F. Mehaffey, of 
Seattle; Elmer Kennedy, Olympia 
representative of the State Federation 
of Labor; and Mrs. Kathryn Mal- 
strom, Tacoma, State Director of So- 
cial Security. 


St. Cloud Local 
Initiates Drive to 
Increase Membership 


78 ST. CLOUD, MINN.—One 

of the more recently organ- 
ized locals of the AFT, the St. Cloud 
Federation of Teachers, has initiated 
a vigorous drive for more members. 
A recent open meeting was attended 
by about a hundred teachers of the 
school system. The superintendent 
of schools was present. Four speak- 
ers, three from Local 784 and one 
from a neighboring union, explained 
the aims and work of the AFT. The 
union expects to show a substantial 
increase in membership in the very 
near future 


Louisville Local 

Campaigns Vigorously 

For Salary Increase 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—After 


67 the Louisville local had 
made a vigorous campaign for salary 
increases in December and January, 
the school board voted a total! of 
$12.50 monthly increases for each 
teacher. The union members consider 
this inadequate and are working to- 
ward the attainment of the $50 
monthly increase for which they orig- 
inally asked. 

In only a few weeks the member- 
ship of the union grew from 85 mem- 
bers to 403. In addition, 17 of its 
members transferred to the newly 
chartered local at the University of 
Louisville.’ 


Empire State Federation of Teachers Takes Action 
On State, National and International Affairs 


The state organization of the AFT 
locals in New York is conducting 
an organized campaign to promote 
the passage of state legislation de- 
sired by the group. Dr. Abraham 
Lefkowitz, its legislative representa- 
tive, has carefully defined the pro- 
gram and by enlisting the support 
of all members through legislative 
chairmen of the locals, has been able 
to impress the members of the state 
legislature with the urgency of the 
union demands. Dr. Lefkowitz, who 
is a member of the New York City 
local, has been attending public ses- 
sions of the legislature every Monday 
night to press for the union measures. 
His efforts are strengthened by the 
large number of petitions, circulated 
by AFT members, which are pour- 
ing into Albany, together with tele- 


grams, from localities throughout the 
state. 

With the aid of Governor Dewey a 
temporary raise of $300 has been 
won, but work is continuing for a 
further increase. Meanwhile, Dr. 
Jacob Greenberg, associate superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel in 
New York City, reports that 10,000 
public school teachers of the city 
have been compelled to take “outside 
jobs” in their attempt to maintain 
their living standards. 

The legislative program of the 
Empire State Federation of Teach- 
ers, the state AFT organization, con- 
tains the following items: 


A. TEACHER SHORTAGE 


1. Doubled state aid to make pos- 
sible a $1050 salary increase and the 


begininngs of a single schedule of 
$2700 to $5550. 

2. A $15 wage per diem for day- 
school employees, with proportionate 
increase for other per diem em- 
ployees. 

3. Payment of veterans’ pension 
obligations incurred while in service, 
and pension advantages for all teach- 
ers equal to those enjoyed by other 
city employees. 

4. Contractual tenure. 

5. Equalization of vocational and 
academic teaching schedules upon 
present academic basis. 

6. Five years’ salary credit for 
trade and/or teaching experience. 


B. EXTENSION OF STATE AID 
1. A State University, with the 
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city colleges as branches, with merit 
the sole qualification for admission. 

2. No tax exemptions for non-sec- 
tarian institutions of higher learning 
which discriminate because of race, 
creed or color. 

3. Aid to New York City col- 
leges for teacher training and to the 
Board of Education for nursery 
schools. 

4. Granting of state aid on the 
basis of the 125 best attendance days 
and inclusion of building allowances 
granted to other cities. 


Cc. CHILD WELFARE 


1. A realistic, integrated attack 
upon the growing problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, with stress upon 
authorities to force compliance with 
full parental responsibility. 

2. Adequate power to educational 
school regulations. 

3. A comprehensive program of 
health facilities with at least one 
nurse to every school. 

4. Free school lunches for the 
needy. 

5. Filling of vacancies by regular 
teachers, as embodied in the Merritt- 
Crews Bill, and establishment of a 
Reserve Teacher Pool. 

. * * * 

The last annual convention of the 
Empire State Federation of Teach- 
ers was held in Rochester and was 
attended by 41 delegates from 11 
AFT locals in New York State. In 
addition to the adoption of the state 
legislative program outlined above, 
the convention voted to instruct the 
affiliated locals to work for the enact- 
ment of such essential federal legis- 
lation as the fair employment bill, 
the anti-poll tax bill, the anti-lynch 
bill, the 65-cent minimum wage bill, 
the Wagner-Ellender housing bill and 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell health 
bill. 

One resolution passed by the con- 
vention condemned discriminatory 
practices in employment and urged 
the AFT and AFL “to press for the 
enactment of the FEPC by the fed- 
eral government and for legislative 





Members of the New York local, including President Rebecca Simonson. 
observe the accumulating petitions urging the state legislature to support 
educational measures. 


enactments for the elimination of 
these practices in the respective 
states.” 

The delegates went on record in 
favor of representation of classroom 
teachers on the Executive Committee 
of UNESCO. 

The establishment of an interna- 
tional federation of free teachers, as 
advocated by the AFT, was endorsed. 

Democratic administration in our 
public schools was the subject of the 
following resolution: 

“WHEREAS many school systems 
are administered in an autocratic 
manner; and 

“Wrereas educational efficiency 
is best promoted by the cooperative 
exercise of the abilities of all con- 
cerned with education; and 

“Wuereas educational effective- 
ness can best be prompted by syste- 
matically recognizing the right and 
duty of teachers to participate in 
formulating and executing school pol- 
icies; and 


Kansas City Local Urges 
Long-Range Taxation Program 


§9 KANSAS CITY, MO.—The 

Kansas City local has pre- 
sented concrete proposals to the 
school board on salary increases for 
the 1947-48 school year. The union 
is asking for the retention of the 
$200 addition to the basic schedule, 
which during 1946-47 is dependent 
upon available revenues; resumption 
of the annual increments of $125; 
and, in addition, a provision of a 
temporary increase of $350 to help 
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meet the rise in living costs. 

An additional 3-mill tax levy was 
voted last spring with the under- 
standing by the general public that 
proceeds would be used for increases 
in teachers’ salaries. Since the provi- 
sion for the extra levy expires in 
1948, the AFT local pointed out the 
necessity of setting up a permanent 
tax structure for the support of a 
long-range program for the improve- 
ment of the Kansas City schools. 


“Wuereas children learn de- 
mocracy best when taught by teach- 
ers who themselves know and prac- 
tice democracy ; be it 

“Resolved that the ESFTU in- 
struct its affiliated locals to call upon 
boards of education, superintendents, 
principals, and other administrators 
to provide machinery for democratic 
administration of school systems, 
schools, and departments, wherein 
(a) all teachers participate in formu- 
lating and executing school policies, 
and (b) teachers select their own 
representatives to serve on commit- 
tees used in the determination and 
execution of policies.” 

Guests of honor at the convention 
luncheon were AFT President Joseph 
F. Landis and John Niemeyer, for- 
mer president of ESFTU and now 
headmaster of Oak Lane Country 
Day School of Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


Butte School Board Favors 
Hiring of Union Teachers 


33 BUTTE, MONT.—That 

school boards are finding it 
desirable to work with unionized 
teachers to improve the welfare of 
the local schools is shown by a recent 
action of the Butte School Board. It 
went on record as favoring the em- 
ployment of union teachers. In com- 
menting on this action by the board 
the Butte Montana Labor News 
stated, “The Butte board by its ac- 
tion has set an example for other 
progressive school authorities in the 
Northwest.” 








Portland Local Takes Stand 
Against Discrimination 


1] PORTLAND, ORE. — The 

Portland Teachers’ Union 
took prompt action to clear up a 
misunderstanding resulting from the 
confusion of its name with that of 
another organization with diametri- 
cally opposed social attitudes. The 
union’s press release designed to clar- 
ify the situation was as follows: 

“The Teachers’ Union has been 
informed that the Building Service 
Union has been asked to vacate its 
offices in the Education Center 
Building, owned by T.C.U., Inc., 
which is controlled by the Teachers’ 
Credit Union and some of its indi- 
vidual members. It is reported that 
the reason for the eviction of the 
union is that the union brings ‘un- 
desirable’ persons into the building 
and that the ‘undesirables’ in large 
part are colored members of the 
union. 

“Because the names of the Credit 
Union and the Teachers’ Union are 
being confused, Portland Teachers’ 
Union in defense of its position and 
to clear itself in the public mind of 
any connection with the eviction of 
the Building Service Union, makes 


the following statement: 


“1. The Teachers’ Union ‘has no 
connection as an organization with 
the Teachers’ Credit Union. 

“2. The Teachers’ Union 
alterably opposed to discrimination 
against organizations or individuals 
on racial grounds, and we condemn 


is un- 


any action based on racial con- 
siderations as being unworthy of 
teachers. 


“3. We believe that to determine 
the desirability of tenants in public 
buildings on their personal appear- 
ance—there is no charge of disor- 
derly conduct in the present instance 
—is an undemocratic practice. We 
hold that individuals and groups 
should be judged by their inherent 
worth, not by their occupations, the 
clothes they may wear, or their race. 


“4. We recommend to members 
of the Teachers’ Union who may 
have accounts with the Credit Un- 
ion that they protest to the Credit 
Union any action that has been tak- 
en by the Credit Union in conflict 
with this expression of policies by 
the Teachers’ Union.” 


Los Angeles School Board 
Defends Academic Freedom 


43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The 

Los Angeles school board has 
exonerated two Canoga High School 
teachers, one with twenty-three years 
of honorable teaching service and the 
other with ten, who had been charged 
by the Tenny Joint Legislative Com- 


mittee on Un-American Activities - 


with teaching subversive doctrines. 

The board in reporting its findings 
after a long series of hearings stated 
that the evidence did not substantiate 
the charges. It also directed that the 
superintendent set up a committee of 
staff members, teachers, and public 
representatives to review and clarify 
the procedures in the handling of 
controversial issues in the classroom 
so that all teachers in the future 
might have a clear understanding of 
the policies and procedures which 
should govern handling of such issues 
in the classroom. 

In their fight for exoneration the 
two teachers had the support of the 
AFT local of which they are mem- 
bers, of the national AFT, and of 
many non-union teachers of the com- 
munity. They were also staunchly 
supported by the principal of their 
school, by the parents of their pupils, 
and by other citizens of the com- 


munity. Letters of support for the 
two teachers came in a flood from all 
parts of the United States and even 
from alumuni of the school living 
outside of the United States. 


AFT Expanding 
In Connecticut 


909 EAST HAVEN, CONN.— 
Indicating the great interest 
among teachers in joining the ranks 
of organized labor, the East Haven 
teachers who are members of AFT’s 
Local 909 have formally affiliated 
with the New Haven Central Labor 
Council. The delegates to the central 
labor body are Allan Bonwill, Joseph 
F. Mayo, and Raymond Smith. The 
president of the local is David Reed. 
There are now four teachers’ 
unions in greater New Haven: the 
Yale University Local, the New 
Haven Federation of Teachers, the 
Hamden Teachers’ Federation, and 
the East Haven Federation of Teach- 
ers. With locals being organized in 
other parts of the state as well, the 
formation of a state organization of 
AFT locals is well under way. 
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Ann Maloney Active 
In Legislative Work 
For Indiana Locals 





Miss Ann Maloney of the Gary 
AFT local is serving as chairman of 
the legislative committee of the In- 
diana Council of Teachers Unions, 
the state organization of AFT locals. 
In this capacity she is working for 
the enactment of the legislative pro- 
gram of the state group. 

To carry on her work as legislative 
representative Miss Maloney has 
been granted a leave by the board 
of education. 

As part of the legislative program | 
a bill which would establish a mini- 
mum wage of $2400 for all Indiana 
teachers has already been introduced. 

The state program includes three 
other items: (1) elimination of ar- 
rearages that must be paid to the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund by teachers who transfer from 
the provisions of former laws to the 
provisions of more recent laws; (2) 
reduction of the size of the teaching . 
unit in grades one to eight; (3) rec- | 
ognition of the kindergarten as an 
integral part of the public school 
system. 
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Exchange Teachers 
Become AFT Members | 


6b HIGHLAND PARK! 

MICH.—The Highland Park . 
AFT local has granted a year’s mem- | 
bership to two exchange teachers | 
from Great Britain who are now | 
employed in the local schools. Both 
of the teachers were active member ; 
in their own teachers’ unions in | 
Britain. 


Galesburg Local 
Reports Growth 
49 GALESBURG, ILL.—The 


Galesburg union reports 13 
new members. A number of other 
teachers have filed application blanks 
and it is expected they will soon be 
active members. Since Galesburg & 
a rather small community, the num- 
ber of new members is impressive. 
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Labor Notes 


By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local i 





MEET THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF STATE, COUNTY, AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


EN years ago, a small group of public employees or- 

ganized the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees. This new International, affi- 
liated with the American Federation of Labor, had the 
following objectives: 

1. To advance the general social and economic wel- 
fare of state, county, and municipal employees. 

2. To promote and support favorable civil service 
legislation. 

3. To extend and uphold the principle of merit and 
fitness in public employment. 

4. To establish sound pension plans for all public 
employees. 

5. To promote efficiency in public service. 

6. To foster and promote by education a new public 
attitude toward public administration. 

All persons employed by any state, county, territory, or 
municipal government or subdivision thereof were eligible 
for membership. Only elective officers and members of 
boards and commissions whose appointments have not 
been made subject to merit regulations may not be 
accepted as members. The union includes clerks, cus- 
todians, garbage collectors, street cleaners, engineers, 
policemen, and nurses and physicians employed by 
Public Health Centers. 

The AFSC & ME encountered many difficulties in its 
attempts to organize and gain union recognition. As 
President Zander stated in his address to the fifth biennial 
convention held in Chicago in April, 1946: 

“In public service we know the burning shame of 
yellow dog contracts, the sting of the black list, and the 
bite of anti-union favoritism and discrimination.” 

Lack of explicit legislation or court decisions that 
determined the right of state, county, and municipal 
employees to organize, bargain collectively or strike, 
added to the obstacles of organization and union growth. 

From the very start, the AFSC & ME was committed 
to a “no-strike” policy. It depended on a program of 
peaceful negotiations and persuasion to effect satis- 
factory agreements. The constitution specifies that ob- 
jectives of the organization shall be attained through 

1. cooperation with public officials, 

2. creation of favorable public opinion through a pro- 
gram of education, 

3. initiation and support of favorable legislation, and 

4. the exercise of any other lawful means. 

Only police locals are constitutionally forbidden to strike 
by “no-strike” clauses inserted in their charters issued 
by the International. Locals have complete independence 
and autonomy. 

During the ten years of its existence, the union has 
evolved a plan of “collective representation” which func- 
tions through either formal or informal union recognition 
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by state and local governmental agencies. 


In well administered civil service systems, the union 
accepts informal recognition. This may take the form of 
conferences between union representatives and civil 
service boards or department heads. Also union repre- 
sentation may be made before state, county, and 
municipal bodies for or against matters which affect 
union members. In non-civil service systems, the unions 
endeavor to secure formal recognition by ordinance, 
resolution, or agreement. 


Some forty current agreements and fifty ordinances, 
as well as resolutions, rules and regulations, and ad- 
ministrative statements have been negotiated between 
the AFSC & ME and governmental agencies. At the 
last convention it was reported by Col. Garey, Civil 
Service Counsel, that “public policy is shaping to in- 
clude the solid recognition of the contract between units 
of government and unions.” 

The union has grown phenomenally in its first ten 
years. In 1936, when it was first chartered, its mem- 
bership totaled approximately 5,000 scattered in a few 
locals located in five states. At the 1946 convention 
more than 450 delegates from 979 locals in nearly all 
the states of the union and including Canada, Alaska, 
and the Hawaiian Islands, were in attendance. These 
represented a membership of nearly 90,000, of whom 
about a third are women. 

The AFSC & ME -has scored an impressive list of 
accomplishments. In addition to the large number of 
collective agreements in force all over the country, ‘it 
has secured passage of a great number of civil service 
laws that have freed government employees from 
political presure and patronage. It has initiated and 
helped enact many retirement systems. It has carried on 
a public relations program to create a new public attitude 
toward public administration “not as a necessary evil, 
but as an essential institution of real service and pro- 
tection where wholesomeness and fairness prevail and 
out of which the public gets more benefits for their tax 
dollar than for any other dollar they spend.” 

The union maintains a research and statistical depart- 
ment to assist locals in civil service and other matters. 
It carries on among its members a varied educational 
program of both professional and general nature. 

The International awards thirty scholarships to the 
Summer Vacation Institute, held at the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers. The courses cover the 
history of the labor movement, history of the structure of 
the AFSC & ME, functions of the AFSC & ME, civil 
service, public speaking, and postwar problems of labor. 

Greater progress in trade unionism among state, 
county, and municipal workers is confidently anticipated 
in the next decade. 
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